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By ELAINE CHAO 
For The News-Letter 


Despite rainy  condi- 
tions, the Center for Social 
Concern hosted the annual 
President's Day of Service 
this past Saturday. 

The day began with 


ISIS page 
compromises 
JHEDs | 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
Managing Editor 


A false ISIS log-in page | 
that reached the top of | 
Google search results was | 
detected by Hopkins two 
Tuesdays ago and was re- 
moved last Thursday, ac- 
cording to an e-mail sent | 
to the Hopkins community 
by Chief Security Officer | 
Darren Lacey and Vice Pro- | 
vost for Information Tech- 
nology and Chief Informa- | 
tion Officer Stephanie Reel. 

It remains unclear as to 
how the page reached the 
top of Google search, above 
the real Hopkins ISIS log in. | 

The illegal page was | 
reported to Hopkins IT | 
by a concerned member 
of the School of Public 
Health who realized that 
he or she, had been redi- 
rected to the wrong page. 

See ISIS, pace A7 


the kick-off event held 
at the Ralph O’Connor 
Recreation Center, with 
opening comments from 
President Daniels. Over 
800 volunteers, including 
members of nearly 50 stu- 
dent organizations, split 
into several volunteering 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
Managing Editor 


An automobile collid- 
ed with two parked cars 
near the intersection of 
Art Museum Drive and 
North Charles Street last 
night. 

The driver of a dark 


| two-door sedan and one 
| of its two passengers got 
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YOUNGBIN PARK/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students gathered in the Rec Center and divided into service groups before heading out to complete different community volunteer projects. 


groups. Each was devot- 
ed to a different service 
project. Light blue shirts 
with the slogan, “1 Johns 
Hopkins, 1 Baltimore,” 
spread across the gym 
floor, while large white 
signs with names _ like 
Project PLASE, Samaritan 


out of the vehicle and sur- 
veyed the damage to the 
parked cars before trying 
to drive away. The getaway 
attempt was hindered by 
a broken front fender, dis- 
lodged by the accident, 
dragging underneath the 
car on the street. 

One parked car re- 
ceived only a dent in its 
rear bumper; the other was 


Women and The Loading 


Dock poked up among the | 


various groups. 

“We thought [The Presi- 
dent’s Day of Service] went 
really well actually. I ex- 
pected a smaller turnout 
because it was supposed 

SeE PDOS, paGE A7 


Multiple cars damaged in local accident 


sideswiped and more sig- 
nificantly damaged, with 
pieces knocked off on im- 


pact. 
Cries of “wait” and 
“stop” from passersby 


Were ignored as the car 
continued up North 


Charles until it was pulled | 


over by HopCops in front 
of Charles Street Market. 
SeE CAR CRASH, pace A7 


Meeting reviews Aramark negotiations 


| By JUSTIN LI 


News & Features Editor 


UNITE HERE Local 7, 
the workers’ union repre- 
senting the food service em- 
ployees at Hopkins, hosted 
a student-worker briefing 
last night on the current 
status of contract negotia- 
tions with their company, 
Aramark. The majority of 
significant terms have been 
settled; however, several 
key items remain, including 
affordable health care and 
the addition of short term 
disability. Union members 


COURTESY OF MOHAN LIANG 
Burrell and Strothmann spoke at 
Wednesday's open discussion. 


sought to inform students 


and ask that they support | 


University pressure on Ara- 
mark. 

Krista Strothmann, Vice 
President of UNITE HERE 
Local 7, Gladys Burrell, 
Financial Secretary of 
UNITE HERE Local 7 and 
Robert Day, a Hopkins 
graduate student and vol- 
unteer for UNITE HERE 
Local 7, led the meeting. 
They updated the attend- 
ees on the union’s latest 
contract concerns and ways 
to support their cause. 

Ser ARAMARK, pace A8& 
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Day of Service facilitates community outreach | 
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Possible death in front 
of Union Memorial 


Hopkins employee tries to take own life 


By NASH JENKINS 
Staff Writer 


A Hopkins School of 
Medicine employee  at- 
tempted suicide outside of 
Union Memorial Hospital 
last Thursday morning. 

The incident occurred 
on North Calvert Street, 
two blocks away from 
Wolman and McCoy 
Halls. and emer- 
gency 


Police 
responders _ sec- 
area and 
traffic was temporarily 
halted on North Charles 
Street. 

Officials have not yet 
released the identity of the 
29-year-old victim, who 
shot himself in the head 


with a large caliber hand- 
gun outside the hospital’s 
emergency room at around 
11:15 a.m., according to The 
Baltimore Sun. 

Major George Kibler, 
who leads operations for 
Hopkins Campus Safety 
and Security, confirmed 
that the victim was an 
“employed affiliate” of the 
School of Medicine. 

Patients and _ hospi- 
tal employees reported 
seeing the man walking 
around the North Cal- 
vert Street ae look- 
ing “distraught,” The Sun 
reported. Police ce 
have remained succinct in 
their reports to the media. 
See UNION MEMORIAL, race A8& 


Book Fest offered a broad selection, 


COURTESY OF SIMON OSIPOV 
spanning a wide range of authors. 


Diverse literary styles 
showcased at Book Fest 


By MARK RAPAPORT 
Staff Writer 


The non-profit Balti- 
more Office of Promotion 
& The Arts (BOPA) orga- 
nized their 16th Annual 


| Baltimore Book Festival 
in Mount Vernon this past 


weekend. The three day 
event was packed with 
over 100 exhibits, author 
readings and panel dis- 
cussions from nearly 200 
local and celebrity au- 
thors. 

The event attracted as- 
piring writers, interested 
readers and even families 


who wanted to expand 


their home libraries. 

“It’s great for the liter- 
ary community, but it’s 
also a_ festival,” Tracy 
Baskerville, BOPA’s Com- 
munications Director 
said. “Bring your kids 
out. Have fun. We have 
the Children’s  Book- 
store Stage and the car- 
toon characters walking 
around. Clifford may be 
a cartoon, but Clifford is 
also in books.” Basker- 
ville has helped organize 
all 16 Book Fests. 

New programming for 
this year’s festival included 
the Baltimore Free School 

See, BOOK FEST, pace A8 
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New location improves Midnight Breakfast . 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
For The News-Letter 


The Midnight Breakfast 
was held this past Saturday 
as a part of Fall Fest, and 
attracted a sizable crowd of 
at least 700 undergraduates 
and young alumni. 

The event, which served 
attendees free breakfast 
fare at midnight, was held 
in the Rec Center this year, 
as opposed to its tradition- 
al venue of the Fresh Food 
Café, in order to minimize 
rowdiness and maximize 
the space, attendance and 
food at the event. 

“The FFC was very 
crowded and _ clustered 
last year, and we wanted 
to accommodate more 
people this year so we de- 
cided to put it in the Rec 
Center,” Janet Kirsh, head 
of the event as well as of 
Fall Fest, said. 

In: previous years, the 
venue had deterred stu- 
dents from attending. The 
space was too small to ac- 
commodate the number of 
students who wanted to 
come, and the event was 
congested. Students had 
to wait in a line outside of 
the FFC only to encoun- 
ter additional delays in 
the FFC, where they had 
to wait in more lines for 
food. 


“Last year, tried 
to come, and we couldn't 
because the line was too 
long and it’s wasn’t mov- 
ing at all. The FFC was too 
small,” junior Andi Shahu 
said. 

Many students did not 
have the time to wait for 
food in the past because of 
their hectic schedules, and 
many were disappointed 
when they would come to 
the event and there would 
be a shortage of food. 

“This event is orga- 
nized really well. I heard 
that they ran out of food 
last year, and that’s why | 
didn’t decide to go. There 
was a really long line, and 
I had a lot of work to do,” 
junior Jen Alejo said. 

The success of this year’s 
event can be attributed to 
the reduction of lines, the 
abundance of food and fa- 
cility’s organzation. The 
lines outside of the Rec 
Center moved swiftly and 
accommodated all of the 
students who wanted to at- 
tend the event. 

The process of obtain- 
ing food was quickened 
with four separate buffet 
stations, as well as a cen- 
ter for condiments and 
another for drinks. Also, 
Kirsch and the organizers 
of the event anticipated 
the crowd of 700 and pre- 


we 
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pared accordingly. 

“People didn’t have to 
fight over pancakes. We 
increased [the amount of 
food for] the number of 
people we were serving to; 
we planned for more peo- 
ple,” Kirsch said. 

After getting food, 
there were tables spread 
across the gym and hun- 
gry students easily found 
places to sit, unlike at last 
year’s event when students 
struggled to find a seat at 
one of the limited number 
of tightly situated tables at 
the FFC. Many students ex- 
pected the event to be row- 
dier, but the enhancement 
of security and service lim- 
ited the disorderliness and 
created a relaxed environ- 
ment. 

“The students were 
calmer this year; they 
didn’t have to fight over 
space. People were just 
more relaxed because they 
got through the buffet line 
easier,” Kirsch said. 

The new, more expan- 
sive space necessitated a 
heightened level of secu- 
rity to maintain order at 
the event. Typically, events 
held at the rec center have 
the same entrance and 
exit, but Kirsch thought it 
would be easier to manage 
the crowds if people en- 
tered from the front door 


Fe 
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Hundreds of students gathered on the Rec Center basketball courts to enjoy Midnight Breakfast. 


Security reacts positively to Clery Report 


By BEN KUPFERBERG 
Staff Writer 


The Clery Security Re- 
port, which details the 
statistics of violations 
and offenses that have oc- 
curred throughout all of 
Hopkins’s Campuses (in- 
cluding those abroad), was 

‘released last Thursday. 

The report takes into ac- 
count the crimes that have 
been committed within the 
past three years, 2010 being 
the most recent. 

The Homewood Cam- 
pus reported the most 
incidents of the seven 
campuses, but Thomas L. 
Sipes, Assistant Director of 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity, noted that this is not a 
reflection of security mea- 
sures taken by Hopkins 
and is partly due to the fact 
that Hopkins is located in 
an urban environment. 

“Crime can take place 
anywhere and at anytime 
if the right opportunity ex- 

ists. Being aware of your 
environment, working co- 
operatively with the police, 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity and related support 
elements can reduce the 
risks involved with urban 
living,” Sipes wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 

In addition, the report 
mentions specifically that 
besides Homewood, Pea- 
body, the Nanjing campus 
and the Medical Institu- 
tions, every other campus 
listed is a commuter cam- 

pus. This means that there 
are no residence halls, dor- 
mitories or non-campus 
buildings or property for 
those campuses. 

According to the report, 
over 2,700 of Homewood’s 
4,870 undergraduates and 
1,656 graduate students 


resided in university 
housing, dormitories, and 
apartment buildings in the 
spring semester of 2011. 

Sipes considers the mere 
presence of security per- 
sonnel around these resi- 
dences an invaluable force 
for the safety of Hopkins 
Homewood campus, as 
well as for many of the off- 
campus residences. 

“Although Campus 
Safety and Security law 
enforcement jurisdiction is 
limited to Johns Hopkins 
University property, we 
provide visibility which in 
itself produces a deterrent 
effect. With Campus Safety 
and Security’s added ‘eyes 
and ears’ and the ability to 
have direct radio contact 
with the Baltimore Police, 
we play a significant proac- 
tive role in the deterrence 
of crime,” Sipes wrote. 

The statement _ itself 
states that crimes included 
in the report are collected 
from what is given to the 
appropriate offices at each 
campus, meaning that it 
is not a completely com- 
prehensive collection of 
crimes. 

Focusing on the Home- 
wood Campus, from 2009 
to 2010 there was a decrease 
in on-campus crimes from 
270 to 250 and a decrease of 
non-campus crimes from 
seven to two (in the Refer- 
rals for Campus Disciplin- 
ary Action category). There 
were zero hate crimes and 
sexual assaults reported. 

Sipes reiterated the lo- 
cation of Hopkins as a po- 
tential factor for it’s appar- 
ent higher crime rate than 
other campuses. 

“It is important to re- 
member that every city 
experiences crime to some 
degree and everyone 


should educate themselves 
about crime prevention. 
The incidence of crime on 
campus has been very low 
in recent years and is cur- 
rently at an all time low,” 
Stipes wrote. 

In the three years ac- 
counted for in the report 
there have been three bur- 
glaries, one robbery, one 
weapons law violation and 
the rest of the on-campus 
violations were for alcohol 
and drug related activities. 
In the non-campus catego- 
ry, there were five burglar- 
ies, one robbery, one motor 
vehicle theft, and the rest 
of the reported violations 
stemmed from alcohol and 
drugs. Burglary was the 
most common violation for 
off-campus crimes. 

“The majority of liquor 
law violations are reported 
to us after the fact with 
no actual involvement 
by Campus Security. As 
to drug use, most cases 
involve minimal quanti- 
ties of marijuana,” Stipes 
wrote. 

From 2009 to 2010 the 
liquor law violations de- 


‘creased from 242 to 212 and 


the drug related violations 
increased from 27 to 38. 

“The trend from alcohol 
to marijuana is a national 
one as well. In every report 
you will see alcohol down, 
drugs up in the student 
population,” Shelly Fick- 
au, Director of Residential 
Life, wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

Residence hall violations 
increased from 252 in 2008 
to 270 in 2009, with a slight 
decrease to 249.in 2010. 

“Our numbers are much 
lower than the national 
average. And as far as de- 


' creasing our number of total 


offenses that have occurred 


' 


and then exited through 
one of the doors in the Rec | 
Center. 

Students reacted posi- | 
tively to all of the improve- | 
ments at the event, espe- | 
cially to the quality of the | 
food. 

“lve actually never | 
been to this before. I'm | 
usually not on campus at | 
midnight. But I’m on cam- | 
pus and there's free food, | 
and it’s really good,” junior | 
Michelle Kirk said. 

Many upperclassmen 
were particularly glad to 
come to the event because | 
of nostalgic memories of | 
the FFC, and though they | 
did not get to return to | 
that specific location, they 
were able to meet up with 
friends after late nights of 
studying and socializing to 
have a meal together. 

“We really like the idea 
and we don’t get to go to | 
the FFC anymore, so this 
is one way that we get | 
to experience that again. | 
And also, eating breakfast | 
food at midnight is always 
great,” Shahu said. | 

Some felt that the event 
was catered to the young | 
alumni as the event was 
held markedly close to | 
the Tent Party for young | 
alumni. Though the re- | 
location accommodated | 
them, young alumni were | 
disappointed that the 
event was not in the FFC 
like it was when they were 
students. 

“I stopped going to the 
FCC after my freshman | 
year, so it was fun to go | 
back, especially at mid- | 
night, and [the event] was 
right after classes started. 
It’s not the same event at | 
all. It’s not a downgrade, 
but it’s not what I was look- 
ing for,” Caroline Bleggi, 
an alumn from the Class of 
2011, said. 

Kirsch insists that the 
event was held primarily 


for the undergraduates, | 


and that the benefits of — 
the Rec Center outweigh | 
those of the event being 
held in the FFC. For exam- | 
ple, this was a zero-waste | 
event; everything used, | 
including the silverware, | 
was compost-able. 


within those years, they 
have gone down if you look 
at the number of students 
each year,” Fickau wrote. 

“Since 2005, the Uni- 
versity Administration 
has taken a very proactive 
approach with security to 
improve the safety of the 
Hopkins community. Se- 
curity’s approach is an ev- 
er-changing dynamic. We 
are always monitoring and 
assessing crime trends, 
making the necessary ad- 
justments to reduce the 
opportunities for crime,” 
Stipes wrote. 

Stipes noted that an in- 
creased presence of secu- 
rity and new technologies 
are a part of the continual- 
ly changing improvements 
of security on campus. 

“The increase of officer 
patrols and the ‘Smart’ 
CCTV camera system are 
important elements in Se- 
curity’s crime prevention/ 
deterrence strategy,” Stipes 
wrote. “It is our philoso- 
phy that security is a con- 
tinuous and ever-evolving 
process and in this regard 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity will strive to keep JHU 
among the safest campus 
communities.” 

The Clery Act, the rea- 
son for the publication of 
this report, is a federal law 
established in 1990, that re- 
quires all colleges and uni- 
versities that participate 
in federal aid programs to 
keep and disclose informa- 
tion about crime on and 
near their respective cam- 
puses. The compliance to 
this law is monitored by 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Education, who 
can halt the federal student 
financial aid programs to 
universities that do not 
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Students spent the evening in Levering Hall and out of the heavy rain. 


Fall Fest 


attracts 


crowds despite rain 


| By JUSTIN LI 


News & Features Editor 


Hopkins’s annual 
Fall Fest drew consistent 
crowds to its events this 
past weekend, despite in- 
clement weather. Due to 
expected downpours this 
past Friday and Saturday, 
a number of events, includ- 
ing the Culture Block Party 
and the football tailgate, 
were cancelled and sev- 
eral outdoor events were 
relocated indoors. How- 
ever, Fall Fest organizers 
reported that turnout this 
year was comparable to 
that of last year’s, which 
did not face any inclement 
weather. 

“It was consistent from 
last year,’ Janet Kirsch, 
Campus Programming 
Coordinator, said. “Every 
event was packed.” 

According to Kirsch, the 


decision to cancel the foot- __ 


ball tailgate was ma 
day before the event. 

“On Friday we 
the weather and it looked 
like it was going to pour 
all day,” Kirsch said. “We 
didn’t want to take the 


Saw 


| chance.” 


Joseph Colon, Assistant 
Director of the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs, cited 
the large size of the event 
as the reason why the Cul- 
ture Block Party was not 
relocated indoors. 

“No way you can get 
over 50 vendors indoors,” 
Colon said. 

A rock climbing wall 
was one the number of 
large attractions scheduled 
to be at the block party 
and prevented its reloca- 
tion. The event has been 
postponed to April 2012, a 
week prior to Spring Fair. 
Among the planned out- 
door events that were relo- 
cated indoors included the 
Movie on the Beach, which 
was relocated to Mudd Hall 
Auditorium and Welcome 
to My City, an event to ad- 
vertise to Hopkins students 
cultural, entertainment and 
volunteer opportunities in 
Baltimore, which was relo- 
cated from the Beach to the 
Glass Pavilion. 

“The Movie on _ the 
Beach would have been 
more popular,” Kirsch said 
about the effects of the re- 
location, 

Junior Teno Boone, one 
of the chief organizers for 
the Welcome to My City 


comply. 


year was the’ relocation of 


event, felt his event man- 
aged to improve over its 
performance at last years 
Fall Fest. 

“The turn out was great 
on both the vendor.and the 
student ends of the events!” 
Boone wrote in an email to 
the The News-Letter. 

“We had 23 vendors 
come out and had between 
200 to 250 students attend 
the fair. This was an im- 
provement form last year’s 
event, which didn’t get the 
turnout that was expect- 
ed.” 

Unfortunately, due to 
complications with per- 
mits because of the reloca- 
tion, representatives from 
92Q, a Baltimore hip hop 
radio station, were unable 
to attend. 

Straying from years 
past, Fall Fest began a day 
early on Thursday and last- 
ed a total of four days. 
__One of the other notable 


the Midnight Breakfast 
from the Fresh Food Cafe 
to the Ralph O’Connor 
Recreation Center. Univer- 
sity officials cited the lack 
of space as to the primary 
motivation for the move. 

“We changed the lo- 
cation of [the Midnight 
Breakfast] to accommodate 
more people,” Kirsch said. 
“The FFC’s capacity is in 
the 500 and we had 700 [at- 
tend this year].” 

Other additions includ- 
ed a Hopkins trivia game 
at Nolan’s, glow in the dark 
mini-golf, laser tag and col- 
laborative efforts with the 
Homewood Museum, the 
Office of Multicultural Af- 
fairs and Baltimore Schol- 
ars. The Presidential 2.5K 
Fun Run and Midnight 
Breakfast were also zero 
waste events as part of an 
effort by Hopkins to be- 
havior more environmen- 
tally friendly. 

University officials were 
pleased by weekend’s turn- 
out. 

“T was really excited for 
[Fall Fest,” Kirsch said. “I 
was glad everything went 
well.” 

In the future, the Uni- 
versity hopes to maintain 
the four day schedule. 

“My goal was to still 
have it for four days and 
maybe have an event Sun- 
day afternoon to cap the 

whole weekend together,” 
Kirsch said. 
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Fall Fest featured a tent party at Bloomberg for young alumni. 
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Weaving 


activities 


supply surprise fun 


By KATIE NAYMON 
Staff Writer 


Nearly 60 — students 
participated in Fall Fest’s 
FUN-damentals of Weav- 
ing put on by Homewood 
Museum this weekend. 
cS event was organized 

» Abi Knipsher, the mu- 
seu’ S visitor services co- 
ordinator. 

In the museum’s histori- 


cal cellar, 


students were 
given the Opportunity to 
weave a bracelet or book- 
mark. Weaving materials 
and snacks were provided. 

According to the Fall 
Fest schedule, FUN-da- 
mentals of Weaving was 
marked as a free t-shirt 
event. 

While Weaving is not 
a part of the typical Hop- 
kins student’s life, Home- 
wood Museum wanted to 
celebrate a novel activity 
that was a daily part of 
life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

“Textiles are an item 
with which we are sur- 
rounded every day 
whether clothing, bed- 
ding, or towels,” said 
Catherine Rogers Arthur, 
Director and Curator of 
Homewood Museum in 


to see such a large num- 
ber of students seek us out 


Within the space of two 
hours.” 
Beyond weaving, 


Homewood Museum _ is 
seeking to find new ways 
to reach out to the student 
body, according to Rogers 
Arthur. 

The Homewood mu- 
seum offers candlelit tours, 
horse-drawn ca rriage rides 
and social dancing each 
year. 

With a J-Card, museum 
admission is free. 

Homewood Museum’s 
next program is a series 
of lectures on landscape 
design in the 1800s, to be 
held in Gilman Hall on 
Mondays, October, 10, 17, 
and 24. 

Opened in 1988 as a 
museum, Homewood 
Museum was originally a 
country house for Charles 
Carroll Jr. According to 
the museum’s_ website, 
Homewood House is ” 
nowned for its elegant 
proportions, fine work- 
manship and extravagant 
details, including 
cately carved woodwork, 
stylish faux finishes and 


re- | 


intri- | 


ornate plaster ceiling or- | 


naments.” 


an e-mail to ‘Home- 
The News- wood _ of- 
Letter. : fers exhi- 

“They are [Lhe next time I i tions, 
largely some- have a four hour  /ectures, 
thing we and __ pro- 
give mini- gap between grams and 
mal thought l if serves as 
to, especially ClaSSeS, 1M COM- 4g teaching 


in terms of 
how they 
are made. In 
early-nine- 
teenth-centu- 
ry Maryland, 
however, tex- 
tiles were comparatively 
rare and expensive with 
ithe. most, luxurious items 
imported from abroad.” 

At the event, Hopkins 
students tried their hand 
at cardboard weaving. 

Using a _ cardboard 
loom, Knipsher helped 
students fill their warps 
with various colors of 
yarn to create different 
patterns. 

Some students came 
with a particular project in 
mind. 

“I was interested in 
making a bracelet because 
I thought it’d make a good 
gift,” junior Rick Fenrich 
said. “I'll probably give 
it to my sister or my girl- 
friend.” 

For others, weaving was 
an effective way to relax 
after a day of classes. 

“It’s really relaxing,” 
freshman Kaylin Gonzalez 
said. “I wanted to see what 
I could make.” 

Other students saw the 
event as an artistic relief 
from more quantitative 
classes. 

“It was a good alterna- 
tive to calculus,” freshman 
Jess Fong said. 

Many students hadn't. 
participated in an art for 
years. 

Several engineering 
and science majors came 
to rediscover a childhood 

astime. 

“T really like arts and 
crafts and I don’t get a 
chance to do it in my 
classes,” Jennifer Lu, a 
freshman chemical and 
bio-molecular engineer- 
ing major. 

When the event was 
first advertised among 
the other Fall Fest events, 
many students doubted 
the event would be popu- 
lar. 

Sophomore Beth Fla- 
herty thought that there 
wouldn’t be many students 
attending the event. 

“I was surprised at. 
the amount of people,” 
she said. “But I had never 
weaved before, and I love it 
right now.” 

othe event's organizers 
were also pleased with the 
turnout. 

“The turnout surpassed 
our expectations,” Rogers 
Arthur said. “It was great 


ing here to weave. 
—LisA KAMRAN, 


museum 
for under- 
graduate 
classes,” 
Rogers Ar- 
thur said. 
The un- 
dergraduate class Intro- 


FRESHMAN 
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Newman’s work in rural Alabama inspired her to continue pursuing research related to taxes and the poor with 
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COURTESY OF KATHERINE S. NEWMAN 


O’Brien’s assistance. 


Dean Newman co-authors Taxing the Poor 


By KATHERINE 
SIMEON 


* News & Features Editor 


Members of the Hop- 
kins community are fa- 
miliar with travel. Many 
people on the Homewood 
Campus can share their 
eye-opening experiences 
of visiting the Hiroshima 
Peace Memorial, coming 
nose-to-nose with poverty 
in India, or being in close 
proximity to the London 
Riots. These experiences 
inspire new perspectives 


| and ideas. 


duction to Material Cul- | 


ture, in the Museums & 
Society Program, finishes 
the semester with a stu- 
dent-curated show at the 
museum which focuses on 
some aspect of early life in 
Baltimore. 

Many Hopkins under- 
graduates do not know 
about these events, how- 
ever. FUN-damentals of 
Weaving was a way for 
many students to have 
their first introduction to 
the museum’s different of- 
ferings. 

“T never know about 
these events, but I would 
love to participate in 
these events if I knew 
about them,” freshman 


Vanessa Pan said. “I think | 


the Homewood Museum 
is a nice place that I would 
probably want to go visit 
sometime after the weav- 
ing event. It seems like 
something people under- 
appreciate because it’s 
right on campus.” 

“I want to visit again and 
take a tour now that I’ve 
done the weaving,” fresh- 
man Zeba Hashimi said. 
“The people there helping 
us were really kind.” 

The event left a positive 
impression of the museum 
for many students. 

After two hours of 
weaving and _ chatting 
with friends, students took 
home a bracelet or a book- 
mark. 

Additionally, they had 
a chance to meet other 
students and unwind ina 
calm environment. 

_At the end of the event, 
many students expressed 
an interest in weaving 
again. 

“The next time I have 
a four hour gap between 
classes, I’m coming here to 
weave,” freshman Lisa Ka- 
mran said. 

For other — students, 
weaving was a great alter- 
native to other weekend 
activities. 

“It was better than, ‘Oh 
let’s drink!” sophomore 
Alexandra Scanameo said. 

Other attendees seemed 
to share the same senti- 
ment. 

“Time really flies when 
you're weaving,” Flaherty 
said. 


For Katherine S. New- 
man, Dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Scienc- 
es, inspiration took place 
within U.S. borders, in Ala- 
bama. 

In 2008, Newman ven- 
tured to modest Montgom- 


| ery, Alabama toyhelp; Ala- 


bama Arise, an advocacy 
organization with a mis- 
sion to fight for fair taxa- 
tion. Newman specifically 
worked with the group to 
repeal a tax on food. 

“{It] was very surpris- 
ing to me that this was so 
serious, that food taxes 
were so high in Alabama,” 
Newman said. “So I went 
to participate in a political 
campaign to repeal these 
tax laws.” 

However, the endeavor 
was not successful. 

“The campaign failed,” 
Newman said. “But I came 
to know [Alabama Arise] 
very closely.” 

Despite failure of the 
campaign, her curiosity for 
unjust taxes remained af- 
ter her return to Princeton 
University, where she was 
teaching at the time. 

“When I finished my ad- 
vocacy work with them... 
[I] decided to look at where 
those taxes had originated 
and how widespread they 
were,” Newman said. 

And the ideas began to 
flood in. Shortly after her 
trip, she teamed up with 
Princeton doctoral candi- 
date Rourke O’Brien, to 
write, Taxing the Poor: Do- 
ing Damage to the Truly Dis- 
advantaged. 

“And that’s — what 
launched me on this whole 
long odyssey on trying to 
understand where these 
taxes came from and what 
it has meant to America’s 
poor... It began with a 
trip to Alabama,” Newman 
said. 

Published earlier this 
year in February by the 
University of Califor- 
nia Press, Newman and 
O’Brien look at the history 
and consequences of re- 
gressive taxation, such as 
sales taxes and its role at a 
national level. 

After doing research 
about unjust taxation in 
the south, Newman real- 
ized that the problem is 
relevant all over the nation. 

“I was interested in 
the historical origins but I 


‘could see how much deep- 


er this problem has gotten 


in the last 25 years or so,” 
Newman said. “So this is 


very much a problem that 
is with us right now, and if 
anything, during this great 
recession, it’s getting even 
worse.” 

Newman unfair 
taxes as a serious prob- 
lem that contributes to 
early mortality, malnutri- 
tion, low graduation rates, 
crime, and other negative 
consequences. One of the 
most pressing issues across 
America is sales tax on nec- 
essary items. 

“T think it’s a problem 
in many states where sales 
tax is huge especially for 
basic commodities that 
people can’t avoid pur- 


cites 


chasing,” Newman said. 
“You can’t avoid  buy- 
ing food, or medicine, or 
clothing .. . we are talking 


about taxes that are exact- 
ed for daily items.” 

The book weaves to- 
gether a collection of sto- 
ries from Alabama. 

While Newman _ and 
O’Rouke’s book ‘concerns 
an issue that is predomi- 
nant in the southern and 
western states, and a rela- 
tively minor problem in 
Maryland and the north- 
east, Newman emphasizes 
it’s relevance to the Hop- 
kins Community. 

“Well I would love for 
Hopkins students to read 
it,” Newman said, with a 
laugh. “And I hope they 
will find it interesting 
and worthwhile. I would 
like them to understand 
is that this kind of so- 
cial science is directed at 
the blending of research 
interests that we have 
on the faculty and pub- 
lic problems that matter 
very much in the real 
world beyond the walls 
of the University.” 

And eyen if students are 
not interested in taxation 
or public policy, Newman 
sets a prime example of the 


many research efforts on 
campus that makes signifi- 
cant contributions to the 
world. 

“T hope that students 
will see in it what kind of 
work they could do as re- 
searchers themselves and 


that their faculty are en- 
gaged in,” Newman said. 
“(Research can] bridge 


the distance between the 
world of universities and 
research studies and the 
real world of people who 
live right around us who 
are affected by these kind 
of decisions.” 

These real world situa- 
tions and choices inspired 
Newman to return to Ala- 
bama to do research for 
the book. Taxing the Poor 
weaves together many 
stories that illustrate the 
striking effects of poverty, 


which . are. only further 


_ burdened by taxation. 


Newman shared one of 
her most memorable en- 
counters, of an overweight 
home health aid who 
works ten hour work days 
at minimum wage. 

Mother of two, the wom- 
an has a hard time making 
ends meet. Due to the high 
costs of healthy food such 
as fresh produce, she must 
opt to serve unhealthier 
items at the dinner table. 

One day at work, her 
back just snapped and she 
now has serious health 
problems. In order to get 
back to supporting her 
household, she currently 
takes online courses that 
will eventually put her 
$40,000 in debt—a debt 
that she will mostly never 
be able to pay. 

This story is merely a 
glimpse into the. poverty 
that Taxing the Poor exam- 
ines. Newman, recogniz- 
ing the hardships of this 
account, shared it to the 
Class of 2015 at the Fresh- 


to know 
cation matters to people 
who are in such desper- 
ate states such as the rural 
poor in Alabama and how 
lucky our students are, and 
the 
the privilege to be part of 
such a wonderful institu- 


man Convocation this past 
month. 


“I wanted the students 
how much edu- 


faculty, that we have 


tion. There are people who 
would give anything for 


that privilege”. Newman 
said. 
This is the eleventh 


book that Newman has co- 
authored, but it is the first 
one regarding taxation. 
This book is particularly 
significant to Newman 
due to the people that she 
interacted with during her 
research. 

Newman dedicates. Tax- 
ing the Poor to’ thé people 
at Alabama Arise, and 
notes that all the royalties 
that she receives from the 
book’s sales goes directly 
to the advocacy group. 

“While I love all of my 
books (just like I love my 
children), this one was 
special because the people 
who first brought the issue 
of taxation to my atten- 
tion are among the most 
noble individuals I’ve met 
in my career,” Newman 
later wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. “The rural 
poor of Alabama whom I 
interviewed remain in my 
mind whenever I discuss 
the issues that appear in 
the book. Having spent 
much of my career writing 
about the urban poor, their 
rural counterparts were 
far from my mind. No lon- 
ger. They are among the 
most deprived and isolat- 
ed Americans I have ever 
encountered. If this book 
does anything for them, it 
will have been well worth 
ite 
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] to rinish Detore the last of the pack at the 2.5K 


Presidential 2.5K run 
short, yel enjoyable 


By OLIVIA CUSIMANO 
Staff Writer 


The Ron Daniels Presi- 
dential 2.5K Fun Run, the 
closing event of the Fall Fest 
2011, took place this past 
Sunday morning. By the 
9 am. race time, nearly 30 
participants, the standard 
turnout according to Presi- 
dent Ronald Daniels, were 
waiting on the starting line 
ready to race through the 
Homewood ca mpus side by 
side with Daniels. 

“It’s about the camarade- 
rie — but let me win,” Daniels 
said to his competitors sec- 
onds before the race started. 

The course started at the 
Athletic Circle in front of the 
O’Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter and proceeded across 
the Freshman Quad, be- 
hind Levering and Gilman 
Hall, and then all the way 
to Mason Hall. There, the 
course looped back around 
to Bloomberg, past the prac- 
tice fields, and finished back 
at the Athletic Circle where 
Daniels gave high fives to 
those who finished behind 
him and motivated every- 
one across the finish line. 

“The event originated 
three years ago when 
President Daniels came to 
Hopkins. Since then we've 
done it annually as a part 
of Fall Fest” junior James 
Verdone, one of the orga- 
nizers from the Office of 

Student Life, which spon- 
sored the event, said. 

According to Verdone, 
the event has not changed 
significantly in its short 
history. 

“The course has 
changed since the first 
time, and we’re zero waste 
this year, but otherwise ev- 
erything is the same from 
the previous two years.” 


After the event, a ca- 
tered reception took place. 
[here was water, Gatorade, 
fruit and muffins provid- 
ed by Hopkins Office of 
Housing and Dining free 
of charge to competitors 
as incentive for completing 
the 2.5 kilometer course. 
The reception 
zero waste, meaning that 
everything was 
able and recyclable. 

A raffle also took place 
midway through the recep- 
tion. Prizes included prize 
bags with shirts and water 
bottles, congratulatory let- 
ters from Daniels witha gift 
card inside and the grand 
prize of an iPod Shuffle, do- 
nated by Daniels. _ 

“II enjoyed] the delicious 
muffins and witty banter 
with the president,” sopho- | 
more Jeff Knox said about 
his favorite parts of the 
event. “I probably would’ve 
gone running anyWw ay, and 
this is more fun.” 

“It's a change of pace from 
the McCoy treadmill,” soph- 
omote Alexandra Colt said 
as to why she participated. 

Daniels, too, enjoyed the 
event. 

“My favorite part is not 
being the last person to | 
finish,” Daniels said. “The | 
students here are very po- 
lite and back off towards | 
the end so I can finish ina | 
decent position. I think it | 
says a lot about the people 
here at Hopkins.” | 

“It’s just a fun and en- 
joyable event on a Sunday 
in October,” Daniels said. 
Despite the fun they had, | 
however, some _partici- | 
pants were disappointed 
by the turn out. 

“I wish there had been 
more people” Colt said. “But 
it was still short and fun.” 


was also 


sustain- 
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Forging relationships outside of the bubble 


Inmates are not just numbers for Jail Tutorial participants 


By ABBY HARRI 


News & Features Editor 
When faced with the 
task of wading through 


the many volunteer orga- 
nizations present at Hop- 
Kins, one might find their 
feet to be a bit too deep 
in the mud to even begin 
to think of where to start 
Fortunate as we are to 
have this problem rather 
than the alternative, the 
difficulty of the choice re- 
mains. 

But 
the second oldest project 
of the Center for Social 
Concern, has left a defini- 
tive mark on both Hop- 
kins students and_ their 
mentees and _ continues 


to do so with the passing 


one organization, 


years—The Jail Tutorial 
Project (JTP). 

Founded in 1981, JTP 
aims to provide educa- 


tional and other services 
to inmates of the Balti- 
more City Prison system 
through the participation 
of student volunteers from 
Hopkins. 

Co-founder Bill Tiefen- 
werth, who was. work- 
ing with the University 
Chaplaincy at the time, 
is now the Director of the 
Center for Social Concern 


and remains _passion- 
ate about the aims of the 
group. 

“You had a_ popula- 


tion in Baltimore city that 
no one wanted to help. . 
. these are offenders who 
have come up against so- 
ciety to be punished and 
not helped, and we wanted 
to provide services that 
weren’t being provided by 
other agencies,” Teifenw- 
erth said. 

Teifenwerth said that a 
stigma exists in many peo- 


| ple’s minds toward prison 


inmates. 

“We are still the only 
higher education volunteer 
program within the pris- 
on,” Tiefenwerth said. 

The Jail Tutorial Project 
houses seven divisions: 
the Male Juvenile pro- 
gram, the Women’s Juve- 
nile program, the Wom- 
en’s General Population 
program, the Men’s Sub- 
stance Abuse program, 
the Men’s Mental Health 
program, the Female 
Mental Health program, 
and the Men’s Computer 
Program. 


Each program is vol- 


| untary on the part of the 


inmates, 


who apply to 


| be a part of the program 


and then are chosen by 
Baltimore City Detention 
Center staff. 45 tutors, all 
Hopkins undergraduates, 
volunteer for the program 
and do so at least once a 
week. 
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Jail Tutorial President, 
junior Nathan McDonald, 
noted that although the 
goal of the tutoring is to 
provide academic support 
for the inmates, the ben- 
efits do not end there. 

“We our 
ing efforts both 
demic materials, such as 
GED preparation, as well 


tutor- 
aca- 


focus 
on 


as practical skills, such as 
checkbook balancing and 
proficiency,” 
McDonald wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“But most importantly we 
strive to cultivate relation- 
ships between Johns Hop- 
kins tutors and Baltimore 
inmates, an opportunity 
unique to our organiza- 
tion.” 

[hese relationships are 
not ones that the tutors 
take for granted. Often- 
times they believe that 
they have learned just as 
much from the inmates as 
they have taught them. Se- 
nior Ankita Saxena, head 
of the largest of the seven 
sections of JTP, the Wom- 
en’s General Population 
program, spoke specifi- 
cally of one of her mentees 
who was aspiring to go 
to beauty school and who 
had written an essay about 
beginning to sell drugs at 
age 12. 

“Learning about her 
situation in life and how 
it was different from mine 
helped me to appreciate 
my own life more,” Saxena 
said. 

Inmates have con- 
tinued to inspire tutors 
across programs as they 
learn from each other. 
McDonald spoke of his fa- 
vorite moment during his 
time in the program thus 
far. 

“Personally, my favorite 
experience was when.I tu- 
tored a 17 year old boy last 
year who loved to write 
songs and raps. I would 
give him new vocabulary 
words every week and 
then the next week he 
would have a song or rap 
that incorporated those 
words. The best moment 
was when another tutor 
and I sang backup vocals 
for him as he sang and 
rapped one of his songs 
that used words like ‘su- 
perfluous’, ‘facetious’, and 
‘ameliorate’” © McDonald 
wrote. 

But developing a re- 
lationship with mentees 
can be a difficult task. 
Some are skeptical of the 
tutors when they come in, 
especially inmates who 
are new to the program. 
Junior Zachary Athing, 
head of the Men’s Mental 
Health Program, noted 
that it is initially often 
a difficult issue to ap- 


computer 


proach. 

“If it’s say a 40 year old 
[inmate], it comes off as 
‘’m younger; I’m _ white; 
I'm better than you; I go to 
Hopkins and I’m going to 
help you and you're going 
to accept it.’ So it’s hard to 
maneuver around that,” 
Athing said. 

However, once the in- 
mates get to know the stu- 
dents, Saxena stressed, a 
strong relationship is often 
formed. 

“Once they find out that 
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the right decisions based 
on who was around me?” 
Athing said. 

The most difficult part of 
gaining this new perspec- 
tive, according to Athing, is 
that it has made it more and 
more difficult to see people 
in the prison who are of a 
similar age as himself. 

He considers their 
incarceration mostly a 
result of their environ- 
ment, whether it was be- 
ing around drugs, in a 
poor home-life situation 


we're there because we or otherwise. Athing con- 
want to be siders him- 
there, they self lucky 
really open J|’ve found that and not so 
up,” Saxena , different 
added. “I’ve the inmates are than those 
found _ that Soh a ae WO are 
ii arcne ReSLLY enthusiastic «| ih. ail, 
are really ghout learning. and doesn’t 
enthusias- hie babe arti 
tic about They hate jail and that _ oth- 
learning be- see education asa _ S_ Should 
cause it is a think of 
voluntary way out. themselves 
program differently 
. They hate —ANKITA SAXENA, either. 
jail and see HEAD OF THE JTP “Il want 
education as : people to 
a way out.” WOMEN’S GENERAL know] that 
Athin the people 
believes ‘Ne POPULATION in han es 
inmates’ not animals. 
initial judg- They’re re- 
ment to be understand- ally not animals. They’re 


able, but that it allows for 
the opportunity for the 
volunteers to challenge 
the inmates’ preconcep- 
tions of the students. 

“Some of the most fre- 
quently asked questions 
are ‘What are you doing? 
Why are you here? Are you 
getting paid? What are you 
getting out of this? Are you 
getting credits for this? 
Why are you doing this?’ 
And the reasons for those 
questions is that no one has 
ever helped them before,” 
he said. i ; 

“They could come from 
a broken home, have been 
a victim of abuse and are 
probably used to people 
taking advantage of them, 
so they really might not 
get it at first. I think you 
see their eyes open up too 
because at first they don’t 
necessarily have the best 
view toward Hopkins.” 

Athing elaborated on 
the rough backgrounds of 
most, if not all, of those he 
works with. Coming from 
what he described as a 
“sheltered” area of Wash- 
ington D.C., the inmates 
have given him a new 
perspective, changing the 
way he views incarcera- 
tion. 

“When you're talking 
to people you see that 
there’s not a level play- 
ing field . . . who is to say 
if I was 16 years old and 
in Baltimore city that I 
would necessarily make 


CORRECTIONS | 


tina Warner. 


Kooks,” on page B5 was u 


In the Sept. 22 issue, the piece “McCoy fire prompts residents 
to evacuate” on page Al was misatributed to Michael Nakan. It 
was actually written by Nash Jenkins. 

In the same issue, on page A2, the photo of the McCoy turn- 
stiles was unattributed. It was taken by Victoria Scordato. 


In the same issue, the article “Last Week Live: NewVillager” 
on page B3 was unattributed. It was written by Kaetan Vyas. : 

In the same issue, the Arts piece, titled “New Vibrations: The — 
nattributed. It was written by Chris- 


+ ete 


The News-Letter regrets these errors, 


not different than you 
. . you're not better than 
them. Who is to say that 
if you were born to a bro- 
ken home with ubiquitous 
drug use that you would 
have made it to Hop- 
kins? Because I guarantee 
you, you wouldn't have . 
. . You're not better than 
them because they’re in- 
carcerated,” Athing said. 
For McDonald, gaining 
this new perspective is one 
of the most important as- 
pects of the program. 
area : : 


ar more than just tutor- 
ing; it is mutual tutor and 
inmate enrichment,” Mc- 
Donald wrote. “The orga- 
nization does a great job of 
showing Hopkins students 
another side of Baltimore 
and then letting them 
jump-in and be a positive 
influence on that other 
side.” 

And this positive influ- 
ence has been felt on both 
sides. 

“T wanted to do some- 
thing out of my comfort 
zone. . . | wanted to give 
back to the community that 
I was new to. I just kind of 
threw myself out there and 
was really unsure, but it’s 

one of the best decisions 
I've made in my life,” Ath- 
ing said. 

“Every time I leave the 
jail I don’t just feel like 
I made a difference — I 
know I made a difference,” 
Mcdonald wrote. 
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By NASH JENKINS 
Staff Writer 


It’s easy to get lost 
and, perhaps, sufficiently 
creeped out in the base- 
ment of Krieger Hall. Its 
lights are dim, its hallways 
narrow and misleading. 
Exposed piping is not yet 
passé. y 

They say there are 
labs down there; a walk 
through it will evoke 
memories of, for History 
majors, black and white 
pictures of Cold War- 
era testing facilities or if 
you're studying English, 
the setting of a certain 
Mary Shelley novel. 

Keep walking, for there 
is a figurative light at the 
end of the quite literal tun- 
nel. 

Shortly before the door 
to the Laverty Lounge sits 
an alcove, in which doors 
lead to three different of- 
fices. Take the one to the 
right. Inside, you'll find a 
bright room whose walls 
seem to flex under the 
weight of vibrant decora- 
tions: a portrait of the Taj 
Mahal at sunrise, a mar- 
ble plaque with engraved 
words in both Hindi and 
English, and a multitude of 
trinkets, likely accumulat- 
ed over the course of their 
owner's storied career as 
an educator and academic 
leader. 

The owner 
roi kre tes 


of these 


can lasted for twenty-five 
years, culminating in 
1999, 

Counting the number 
of professional hats she 
wore during her quarter- 
century there proves dif- 
ficult, if only due to the 
largeness of that num- 
ber. In conjunction to her 
teaching of Hindi and 
Sanskrit Literature, she 
studied linguistics and 
English as a Second Lan- 
guage, held administra- 
tive positions within the 
university’s language 
department and served 
as an academic advisor. 
Before leaving the univer- 
sity twelve years ago, she 
was the interim dean of 
the undergraduate chap- 
ter of the university’s Ko- 
god School of Business. 

“T did a lot at American, 
and I loved my time there,” 
she said. 

All the while, she re- 
turned home each night 
to North Potomac, Mary- 
land, where she donned 
two more hats: those of 


wife and mother. Today, ° 


Saini’s husband is retired 
and her son and daugh- 
ter are in their thirties. 
Meanwhile, she com- 
mutes twice per week 
from North Potomac to 
Maryland, a good two- 
hour drive in rush hour 

traffic. 
Until about four years 
ago, she made the drive 
; twice per 


and the in- 
habitant of 
this office is 
Uma Saini, 
the mother 


If I have one 
accomplishment 


day, once in 
the morn- 
ing, once at 
night. Now, 
she sets up 


of  Hop- asa professor, camp dur- 
kins’s Hindi ;,>° ing the week 
department, it ll be that I in a small 
the sole represented India house near 
professor of | Homewood, 
_ said: depart- well. permitting 
ment, and = her to devote 
one of the Uma SAINI, herself fully 
most influ- PROFESSOR to her work 
ential _fig- here. She re- 


ures in the 
sphere of language educa- 
tion at the University. 

Since ‘arriving at Hop- 
kins just over a decade 
ago, she has revolution- 
ized the teaching of for- 
eign languages here, pio- 
neering and expanding 
the Language Teaching 
Center during her eight- 
year tenure as its director. 
The dignified radiance of 
her personality accentu- 
ates that of her office. Her 
presence is matronly but 
striking, her Indian ac- 
cent gentle but command- 
ing. 

Chances are, she might 
offer you a cup of tea. 

Her presence is so indel- 
ibly meshed with the Hop- 
kins academic commu- 
nity that one might have 
trouble recognizing the 

‘fact that her career as an 
‘ academic spanned decades 
‘and continents before she 
; arrived at Homewood in 
: September 2000. 
' For Saini, it seems, ed- 
‘ucation is an embodied 
' trait. Before leaving India 
: for the United States, she 
| had accrued both a Bach- 
| elors’ degree with honors 
' and a Master’s degree in 
| Sanskrit Language and 
' Literature (with minors in 
' English and history in the 
' former). 
Her teaching career 
; came prematurely. By the 
| time she received a doctor- 
' ate at Agra University, she 
} had already held a profes- 
‘sorship in Sanskrit at Delhi 
Fnieity in India’s capi- 
| tol city. She was the young- 
| est professor in the univer- 
i sity’s employ. 
| She was 23 years old. 
i It was at that age that 
' she made the journey to 
| Washington, D.C., hop- 
ing to establish a new life 
‘with her new husband. 
‘Opportunity came into 
fruition when she _ re- 
‘ceived a teaching position 
at American University. 
Her domain at Ameri- 


= 


A 


* 
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turns home 
each weekend. 

During the week, how- 
ever, her attention to Hop- 
kins is almost omnipres- 
ent. Faculty and students 
alike acknowledge both 
her efforts and legacy, 
though the two are intrin- 
sically intertwined, with 
enduring respect. So it has 
been since she first arrived 
at Homewood more than 
ten years ago. 

“Hopkins found me,” 
she said with a laugh. 

She came to establish 
Hopkins’ Hindi program, 
per the recommendation 
of Dr. Vijay Gambhir, di- 
rector of Hindi studies at 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania. She made the 
decision to move her pro- 
fessional life from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore in 
1999; she taught her first 
class at Homewood in 
September 2000. 

Considering her  re- 
sume, it should come as no 
surprise that she soon sur- 
passed her role as a Hindi 
professor. In 2002, she be- 
came the director of the 
Language Teaching Center, 
which facilitates the educa- 
tion of non-Romance lan- 
guages: Chinese, Japanese, 
Kiswahili and Russian, to 
name Hopkins’ most pop- 
ular. 


She also assumed the. 


responsibility of single- 
handedly revising the 
summer English as a Sec- 
ond Language (ESL) pro- 
gram, which offers English 
education to teaching as- 
sistants, nurses, doctors, 
and information technol- 
ogy staff in the Hopkins 
network. 

Prior to her arrival, 
the program’s fate looked 
grim. 

“It was on the brink of 
death, and we brought it 
back,” she said. Her use 


of the plural pronoun is a_ 


Saini trademark, exuding 
her modesty. 
Today, the ESL program 
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Prolessor’s motherly ways teach more than flindi at Homewood 


Under Professor Uma Saini’s tutelage, students and faculty alike learn about culture, citizenship and perseverance 


serves the university com- 
munity on whole, holding 
the responsibility of pre- 
paring international teach- 
ing assistants to teach in 
English. 

“We teach them the 
language, but also the 
culture. We try to make 
them feel more comfort- 


able, more confident,” 
she said. 
Saini’s career aS a 


teacher is perennial, but 
she doesn’t seem to mind. 
Meanwhile, universal ac- 
claim bombards her mod- 
esty. 

She is a matriarch of 
Hindi education not just 
at Hopkins, but across the 
country — even the govern- 
ment knows it. 

She sits on the selec- 
tion committee of the 
Critical Language Schol- 
arship, an award issued 
annually by the State 
Department that permits 
American college  stu- 
dents to spend a summer 
studying abroad. 

The Department of Ed- 
ucation recently solicited 
her services to strategize 
and author a textbook for 
intermediate-level Hindi 
—a book that will soon be 
the national precedent for 
Hindi education in Amer- 
ica. 

The accolades are just 
as copious at Homewood. 
She is the director of the 
Interfaith Center and has 
a history of leadership 
on the university’s Ethics 


Committee. And most re-*_ 


cently, this past Monday, 
Hopkins placed her on 
the interview committee 
to select the university’s 
hopeful Fulbright Schol- 
ars. 

Upon the wane of her 
directorship of the Lan- 
guage Teaching Center, her 
colleagues threw Saini a 


surprise party, catered by ~ 


Kumari, her favorite In- 


dian eatery in Baltimore, - 


located on North Charles 
Street. 

At this party, she re- 
ceived two gifts —a scrap- 
book and a marble plaque 
with the Hindi and Eng- 
lish words for beauty, 
purity and wisdom en- 
graved within. 

Both of these items now 
sit among the trinkets in 
her office. 

Other universities 
seem to be jealous of 
Saini’s contributions to 
Hopkins. 

In 2005, Cornell Uni- 
versity invited Saini to 
deliver the Baccalaure- 
ate address to that year’s 


=| | 


graduating class. 

“lr “was. scared)" to 
death, and it took me 
two months to write my 
speech, but somehow it 
worked,” she said. 

In the weeks following 
the ceremony, she received 
a letter from the CEO 
of Proctor and Gamble, 
whose son graduated from 
Cornell that year. The let- 
ter, she said, was one of un- 


COURTESY OF WWW.CCORNELL.EDU 
After laboring over her speech for two months, Professor Saini addressed the graduating class at Cornell University’s 2005 commencement. 


bridled praise. 

In spite of the count- 
less recognitions she has 
amassed, however, only 
one has permeated her hu- 
mility. 

“T was in the parking lot 
one day at American, when 
I taught there, and a highly 
distinguished _ colleague 
stopped me and _ said,” 
Saini paused for empha- 
sis with a smile dancing 


across her face. 

“That it was like I was 
the ambassador of India,” 
she finished. 

This colleague, she said, 
personally knew the real 
ambassador of India. 

“If I have one accom- 
plishment as a professor, 
it’ll be that I represented 
India well. So it felt good 
to hear that,” she said, still 
smiling brightly. 


Pete gE. 


Bhi . COURTESY OF WWWBOOKSABROAD.COM 
A picture of India’s Taj Mahal at dawn is one of the many treasures that Professor Saini keeps in her office. 
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By EMILY GLICKMAN 
Kor The News-Let 


Oi! Bem-vindo ao Bra- 
sil. To most Americans, 


those words are foreign 
and 
sible 


Liechty 


even incomprehen- 
lowa-born 
was no different 
— until he spent a year in 
Barreiras, in the state of 
Bahia, Brazil 

Liechty, a member of 
the class of 2015, decided 
to take a year off after 
his senior year at Mount 
Pleasant Community High 
School in Mount Pleasant, 
lowa. 

“I figured that [going 
last year would make it] 
easiest to make _ friends 
while I was still young and 
everyone still had enough 
free time and liberties to 
hang out with me,” Liechty 
said. 

“When I’m older, I will 
never just get the chance to 
go and live in Brazil.” 

During Liechty’s time 


abroad, he stayed with 
three families through 


three different homestays 
in order to fully appreciate 
the traditional Brazilian 
experience and the fam- 
ily dynamics of a foreign 
country. He attended Co- 
operativa Educacional de 
Barreiras. 

The hardest part for 
Liechty was not traveling 
past the equator, thou- 
sands of miles away from 
his friends and family, 
it was that he picked up 
and moved to a country 
without knowing a word 
of the language spoken 
there. 

“As it turns out, the first 
four months I was unable 
to learn anything from the 
teachers. In the process 
of my learning, when I 
needed to ask the mean- 
ing of words in the middle 
of sentences, I couldn’t in- 
terrupt a teacher,” Liechty 
said. 

In the face of difficul- 
ties with language, the 
biggest lesson  Liechty 
learned abroad was that 
no matter how different 
two people may seem, 
there will always be com- 
mon ground. 

Liechty was able to 
communicate with many 
diverse people, even with- 


lanner 


out speaking the language 
at first. Of 
Liechty’s 


course, upon 


return, he was 
more or less fluent in Por- 
tuguese. 

The homestay 
was truly what made Brazil 
another home for Liechty. 
His host family 


second 


included 
him in everything they did 
and expected him to fit in 
right away 

told to search 
my way through the house 
and the fridge and never 
Liechty 


“Il was 


received a ‘tour/” 
said. 

He was told to eat what 
he wanted, when he want- 
ed, and to make himself at 
home. 

“Life with them 
truly an amazing experi- 
Liechty said, com- 


was 


ence,” 
menting on how he even 
began bickering with his 
homestay siblings. 

After getting to know 
the entire family, Liechty 
said that he really grew to 
love them as his own par- 
ents and siblings. 

One difference Liechty 
noted in Brazilian culture 
and American culture is 
that Brazilian teenagers 
only spend time together 
on weekends. 

“Tt wasn’t normal just to 
have a friend over to talk 
or play video games. It was 
more a culture based on 
going to parties,” Liechty 
said. 

For Liechty, it was dif- 
ficult to adapt to not hang- 
ing out with friends after 
school since he was only 
in class from 7:30 a.m. until 
12:30 p.m. 

Liechty feels strongly 
that being a part of another 
culture has allowed him to 
grow and develop in ways 
he never imagined. 

Spending a year in 
South America gave 
Liechty confidence in his 
ability to adapt and relate 
to people—a skill that 
has served him well dur- 
ing the chaos of entering 
his freshman year of col- 
lege. 

But despite an apparent 
advantage through living 
abroad, Leichty has not 
been completely spared 
from the common starting 
point that many college 
freshmen face. 

“I feel like I've gained 


Good Food & Drinks, Casual & Funky 


The Dizz is a Remington institution, 


offering ace soups, cheap burgers, 


a mouthwatering turkey club, and a 


rotating list of old-fashioned 


entrées, written up daily in loopy 


City Paper Guide for 
Baltimore College Students, 
Cheap Eats 101 
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Freshman takes year off after high school, lives and learns in Brazil 


Experiences abroad ease difficulty of the transition to college life 


experiences than 
most, but at the same time 
I still have a lot to learn 


more 


about myself coming into 
college, which puts me in 
the same boat as all the 
other freshman,” Liechty 
said. 

When people find out 
that Liechty 
teen, but twenty, the reac- 
tion is usually surprise. 
Liechty is 


is not eigh- 


However, 
adamant that age is just 
a number, and not 
change how his friends, 
teachers view 


does 


peers, and 
him as a person. 

In high school, Liechty 
was incredibly active. He 
was captain of the foot- 
ball team, dance captain 
of the show choir, one of 
the captains for the orga- 
Relay for Life, 
and vice president of 
InterAct club — a-social 
service club that is spon- 
sored by Rotary. 

Being such an _ ac- 
tive high school student, 
Liechty was motivated to 
explore his opportunities 
upon arriving at Hop- 
kins. 

On campus, Liechty 
is an undecided Engi- 
neer, but he works with 
the Chemical Engineer’s 
Car Group. He is also a 
part of the AllNighters, 
Hopkins’ only all male a 
capella group, a member 
of DSAGA, and an AI- 
pha Phi Omega fraternity 
pledge. 

While Liechty is just 
as, if not more, involved 
in campus activities now 
as he was during his high 
school years, the change 
in scenery from Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa to Balti- 
more is radical. Mount 
Pleasant has a_ popula- 
tion of 9,000 and in such 
a small town, everyone 
knows everyone > 


nization 


else’s 
business. 

“[Although] it’s quite 
nice having everything 
you need so close by . . 
the anonymity of the pop- 
ulation [in Baltimore] is 
comforting,” Liechty said. 
“When I came to visit Hop- 
kins way back the summer 
before my junior year, it felt 
natural.” 

Liechty’s main objec- 
tive for the college search 
was getting out of Iowa. 
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443-869-5864 


Best Bar 


Follow us on Facebook & Twitter 


20% OFF STUDENT DISCOUNT 


20% OFF FIRST APPOINTMENT & $10 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE FOR THE D1izz NEXT Door! 


thur 10am - 7pm 


302 w 30th street 


an eco-friendly salon offering color, cut & styling services 


fri & sat 10am - 4pm 


443-708-2469 


He chose to join the class 
of 2015 at Hopkins be- 
cause of its reputation and 
its more relaxed dynamic 
than that of Ivy League 
schools. 

“T came on a gut feel- 
ing,” Liechty said. 

What may have made 
his choice of both coming 
to Hopkins and studying 
abroad is Hopkins’s defer- 
ral policy. 

“(The policy] is pretty 
lenient” Liechty said. 

If a student has been 
accepted, he or she can 
take up to two years off, 
provided he or she has 
a legitimate reason for 
wanting to defer matricu- 
lation. 

In other words, if a 
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COURTESY OF TANNER LIECHTY 
Liechty traveled around Brazil visiting as many places as he could, including Presidente Figueiredo. 


person has a plan to par- 
ticipate in service, take 
classes, or be a part of 
something productive to 
develop his or her self, 
then Hopkins encourages 
the student to take some 
time off before coming to 
Homewood. 

Liechty appreciates 
this lenient policy, as he 
does not regret taking a 
gap year before coming to 
Homewood in the slight- 
est. 

He got to experience a 
completely different cul- 
ture and lifestyle with 
an open mind before he 
turned nineteen. 

His only wish was that 
he had brought English 
textbooks with him, so as 


not to forget material he al- 
ready learned, making the 
transition to college slight- 
ly easier. 

The gap year phenom- 
enon is one in which many 
high school students across 
the country are participat- 
ing. 

The idea is inspiring—a 
teenager has the ability to 
experience the world be- 
fore continuing on to. the 
traditionalform of higher 
education, thereby actual- 
ly getting the best of both 
worlds. 

Liechty has learned that 
no matter where a person 
goes, .or what he does, he 
will find home, and dis- 
cover much about himself 
along the way. 
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COURTESY OF ELAINE CHAO | 
Volunteers selected the type of project they preferred to participate in and were placed at a comparable site. | 


PDOS allows JHU students to serve Bmore 


Students join the community for annual event 


PDOS, From Al 
to rain a lot today,” sopho- 
more Aleesha Shaik, Event 
Day Co-Chair, said. 
“But a lot of people 


came, and_ everything 
went pretty smoothly, 
and I think we covered 


up little glitches that hap- 
pened.” 

Out of the about 1,300 
people who registered for 
the service, 800 people 
turned out at the actual 
events, about the same as 
the near 900 of last year’s 
Day of Service. 

Student cancellations 
were mostly due to the 
rain. 

There. were over 40 dif- 
ferent volunteering sites 
with projects ranging from 
painting and gardening to 
baking and making jew- 
elry. 

“T volunteered at the 
First Fruit Farm. I said that 
I wanted to help with hun- 
ger, so I got assigned to 
that place. I thought it was 
really cool because they 
donate all the food that 
they find,” freshman Maria 
Callahan said. “[My favor- 
ite part was] probably get- 
ting to pick the pumpkins 
because I felt like a little 
kid again.” 

The sites were chosen 
based on what their par- 
ticular needs and the fact 
that it was a one day proj- 
ect. 

However, the main ob- 
jective of PDOS was to in- 


spire students to want to 
volunteer on a more con- 
sistent basis after being 
exposed to the city of Bal- 
timore for the day. 


President Daniels  re- 


flected this goal in his kick- 


off event speech. 

“{Today] should just be a 
teaser,” Daniels said. 

Another one of the 
main points of PDOS was 
to forge a relationship be- 

tween Hopkins and the 
city of Baltimore. 

The Center for Social 
Concern aimed at getting 
Hopkins students outside 
of the university “bub- 
ble,” and connect them 
more with the city they 
live in. Shaik believed 
that this goal was accom- 
plished. 

“T think it [PDOS] actu- 
ally really helped [Hop- 
kins students] love Bal- 
timore more, because I 
know, at least at the site 
that I went to, everyone 
was like ‘We want to come 
back, even if it’s not for 
President’s Day of Ser- 
vice,” Shaik said. 

“So | think that’s great 
that we have fostered such 
a relationship.” 

There were some con- 
cerns about the heavy 
showers that were expect- 
ed, but the day turned out 
to be clear. 

Though the rain did 
not affect service day too 
heavily, it did prove to be 
the cause of some hiccups 


| hacking 


University responds to ISIS breach 


ISIS, rRoM Al 

“The IT people did a 
look through of their net- 
work logs and found IP 
addresses for people who 
had gone from Hopkins 
network to the fake site,” 
said Executive Director of 
Communication and Pub- 
lic Affairs Dennis O’Shea. 

“They contacted those 
people to let them know 
they had gone to the wrong 
site.” 


Hopkins reacted quick- 


| ly to the information, im- 
| mediately contacting the 


Internet service provider 
(ISP) hosting the page and 
asking for it to be taken 


| down. 


Although Hopkins is 
prepared for traditional 
attempts, they 
were caught off guard by 
this type of indirect at- 


| tack. 


“We have industry- 
standard network protec- 
tion, intrusion prevention 
and intrusion detection 
capabilities. We also have 


log management tools 


| that allow us to quickly 
| assess what has happened 


and respond, as we did 


| in this case,” Lacey wrote 


in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

“Another thing we are 
doing now, specifically in 
response to this attack, 
is searching the Internet 
outside our domain for 
any pages that are built 


to look like our log-in 
pages.” 

The site was brought to 
Hopkins’s attention when 
it was discovered at the top 
of Google search results; 
how long the page had 
been up before that and 
who perpetrated the attack 
remain unknown. 


network. 

There are a few differ- 
ent reasons why internet 
criminals target university 
accounts for these kinds of 
attacks. 

“The No. 1 reason for 
such an attack is to hijack 
an email account and use 
it to send spam,” Lacey 


There wrote. “The 
were No. 2 reason, 
roughly ,,, especially for 
100 _-vis- Che No. | attackers from 
its to the y en Oe: overseas, is to 

-aASs Ss Y 
fake site reason for such use the creden- 
from the an attack is to tials to access 
Hopkins eu 1 journals and 
network hijack an emai ater ata dent 
- equat account and use _ i resources of 
ing foe the university. 
roughly it to send spam. “Other pos- 
8 * ibili . 

60-70 un- sibilities are 
duplicat- — DARREN LACEY, that the at- 
ed users, CHIEF SECURITY tacker could 
accord- use the creden- 
ing to OFFICER tials to access 
Lacey. ISIS Self Ser- 

Those vice or courses 


whose accounts were com- 
promised were informed 
by Hopkins before the site 
was taken down. 

There has been no illic- 
it activity on these com- 
promised accounts and 
Hopkins is following up 
with them to make sure 
that they change their 
passwords, according to 
Lacey. 

The university cannot 
tell how many people ac- 
cessed the false site out- 
side of the university’s 


in BlackBoard. But they 
wouldn’t have adminis- 
trative access and there 
would be relatively little 
that an attacker could do 
without administrative ac- 
cess. They certainly could 
not, for instance, change 
grades.” 

Hopkins has_ notified 
other universities and oth- 
er security groups about 
this previously unseen 
threat. 

“We will keep watch- 
ing,” Lacey wrote. 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
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throughout the day. 


“Well I was supposed |_| Welcome to ISIS! 


to be working with old | | ifyou have a JHED username and password, please click the SIGN IN button to access ISIS using your JHED credentials, 
people at the 


Perkins | | you created your account. You must have proper authorization to access your personal records. If you were redirected to 


Community Center for El- 


derly people, but then I got | 
moved to Reservoir Hill, | 


and it was great,” sopho- 
more Stephen »Philippone 
said. 

“(My favorite part of 
the day was] getting re- 
ally sweaty while moving 
dirt.” 


Despite a few unexpect- | 


ed turns in the day, Hop- 
kins students as a whole 


rewarding and eye open- | 


ing. 
Many _ students 
involved in activities they 


were | 


have never done before | 


and thus the day was just 
as beneficial to them as 
to the people whom they 
were helping. 

“My favorite part of 
the day was at the end 
when the worker with 
Arts with a Heart kept 
thanking us. 

I really felt like I gained 
more than I gave, because 


found the experience to be | 


it just felt good to do some- | 


thing nice for the commu- 
nity,” freshman Celine Cua 
said. 

At the end of the day, 
the post-service party cel- 
ebrated the students’ par- 
ticipation. 

Prizes were handed out 
at the raffle and free food 
was available for the vol- 
unteers. 


clicking on the Sign In button. 


important Security Note: Once you are finished using the system, be sure to jog out and close your browser to prevent 


AN 
Le\ a malicious third party has imitated the ISIS seif-service page ar 


top of Googie search result. 


if you have logged in to ISIS from the following site http:/Asisjhu.org o! 


change your JHED password. 
Here is the password reset website: 


https://my.johnshopkins.edu/channel/passwordchange 


Please note that access to ISIS through the portal or your Bookmarks 


| Need Help? 


> Forgot your username or password? 


ww 


Browser requirements 


>» Whom do I contact for help? 


Thinking about applying to Johns Hopkins University? Visit our admissions site for more information. 


COURTESY OF ISIS 


Hopkins IT and Communications responded quickly upon learning of the hack, which caught them off guard. 
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. COURTESY OF MICHAEL NAKAN 
Wednesday night's car crash on N. Charles St. continued the trend of traffic accidents in the Charles Village area. 


Accident on Charles prompts quick response 


YOUNGBIN PARK/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
President Daniels hoped that students would be inspired to continue community service after PDOS ended. 


CAR CRASH, From A1 

Two men were seated 
on the curb by the time The 
News-Letter arrived on the 
scene. The other passenger, 
who appeared to be an el- 
derly women, remained in 
the car. 

Shortly after, Baltimore 
City Police arrived in two 
marked vans. The owner of 
the parked car, which was 
less damaged, attempted 
to approach the suspects 
but was repulsed by police 
officers. 


Officers at the scene 


confirmed that the driver ° 


was not drunk and that he 
would either be ticketed or 
ticketed and arrested. The 
maximum penalty was up 
to one year in jail, the offi- 
cer said. 

When one of the sus- 
pects stood up, a police 
officer told him to “sit 
down and let me handle 
this.” 

The sedan was towed 
soon after the officers 
had dealt with insurance 


information. | Whether 
or not the suspects were 
taken downtown to cen- 
tral booking remains un- 
clear. 

The accident comes 
amidst Hopkins  con- 
cern over traffic safety. in 
Charles Villages after the 
accidents which led to the 
deaths of Hopkins stu- 
dents Nathan Krasnopoler 
and Miriam Frankl. Two 
other students were hospi- 
talized in another incident 
last spring. . 
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BOOK FEST, rrom Al 


Literature and 


binding 


“Each year, we try 


every 
said. 


year,” 


“It’s not like a concert 
where you are just sitting 
there and being passive,” 
Baskerville said. “There’s 
a dialogue between the 


audience and presenters. 


like the fact that it’s very 


interactive 
ing.” 


and 


One of the most crowd- 
drawing attractions of the 


event was a 


and activist, Common. 


Common spoke about 


Lan- 
guage Tent, which offered 
a broad range of interac- 
tive workshops including 
poetry writing and book- 


to 
add new things to make 
it different and exciting 
Baskerville 


engag- 


discussion 
with rapper, actor, author 
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Book Fest promotes the artistry in literacy 


COURTESY OF SIMON OSIPOV 


Authors, self-published and otherwise, represented the thriving literary community in and around Baltimore. 


his new memoir, One Day 


It'll All Make Sense, and, 
with the help of his mother, 
discussed the importance 
of raising children prop- 
erly in today’s day and age, 
as well as what hip-hop as 
a music genre has amount- 


ed to today. 

“As a whole, hip-hop 
has not provided the 
strength and creativity that 
it started with,” Common 


said. “Hip-hop is lacking 
spiritual warriors. But I am 
optimist. . . I’m looking at 
hip-hop improving.” 

He took a few questions 
from the audience, and af- 
terwards people lined up 
for a book signing of Com- 
mon’s memoir, which sold 
out at the fair. 

“IT came to the festi- 
val to attend a reading 


EMERG ENE 


. 
= 


COURTESY OF SIMON OSIPOV 


Union Memorial Hospital was the site of this past week's suicide. 


Suicide motives 
still remain unclear 


SUICIDE, From A1 

Hospital employees 
found the man lying on 
the wheelchair ramp 
leading to the emergency 
room and immediately 
placed him in the care of 
hospital medical staff. Ac- 
cording to The Baltimore 
Sun, he was later trans- 
ferred to Johns Hopkins 
Hospital; his present con- 
dition has yet to be dis- 
closed. 

Police officials report- 
ed that a suicide note left 
by the man stated that he 
hoped to donate his or- 
gans to science, accord- 
ing to The Baltimore Sun. 
Union Memorial, how- 
ever, is not a transplant 
center; the content of the 
rest of the note, vis-a-vis 
police confidentiality, is 
unknown. 

“I can confirm that 


there is a note,” city police * 


spokesman Anthony Gug- 
lielmi said, according to 
The Baltimore Sun. “I can- 
not confirm what the note 
says.” 

Hospital officials be- 
lieved the man was a new- 
comer to Union Memorial. 

The incident did not 
impact university activ- 
ity, though police offi- 
cers did block off North 
Charles Street between 
East 33rd Street and Uni- 


versity Parkway in the 
hours thereafter. News 
of the suicide attempt, 
however, spread quickly 
across Homewood, alarm- 
ing university students 
and officials alike. 

Kibler was the first uni- 
versity security official on 
the scene, though he said 
the university’s involve- 
ment in the event was “pe- 
ripheral.” 

“We have limited juris- 
diction when it comes to 
off-campus incidents,” he 
said. “In those cases, it’s 
the Baltimore Police De- 
partment.” 

Upon learning that the 
man was a university af- 
filiate, however, Kibler 
notified the School of 
Medicine, who in turn in- 
formed the victim's fam- 
ily. , 

Many Homewood stu- 
dents found the event dis- 
concerting because of the 
incident’s nature. Concern 
for university safety, how- 
ever, was not paramount 


among students, even 
those geographically close 
tothe incident. 


“It’s unsettling, but not 
necessarily | worrisome,” 
freshmen Jenna Santoro, a 
resident of Wolman East, 
said. “I'd be a bit more wor- 
ried if it was a homicide at- 


tempt.” 


for my fiction and poetry 

course,” freshman Eli Ber- 

nstein said. “Then out of 
nowhere I found out Com- 
mon was going to be there. 

It was really cool to see 

one of my favorite rappers 
in person.” 

Other big name authors 
that presented at the fes- 
tival included New York 
Times best-selling author 
Terry McMillan, whose 
1992 novel, Waiting to Ex- 

| hale later became a film 
| starring Whitney Hous- 
| ton. 

In addition, Native- 
American author, poet 
| and screenwriter Sherman 
Alexie, one of The New 
Yorker’s 20 top writers for 
the 21st century, talked 
about his award-winning 
novel, The Absolutely True 
Diary of a Part-Time Indian. 

“The great part about 
this festival is the panel 
discussions,” Baskerville 
said. “People can sit and 
talk to the authors, analyze 
subjects and found out tips 


| on becoming a writer.” 


Authors presented 


| at various stages set up 


around the festival. CityLit 
Project, a non-profit liter- 
ary arts center, ran a stage 
at the festival devoted to 
giving lesser-known writ- 
ers the opportunity to 
present their work. 

“Our mission is to raise 
the awareness of and the 
appreciation for the liter- 
ary arts,” Gregg A. Wil- 
helm, CityLit founder 
and Executive Director, 
said. “If you think about 
it, of all the creative arts, 
the literary art is the only 
one that is inherently cre- 
ated in isolation through 
writing, and consumed 
in isolation though read- 
ing.” 

“So part of what we do 
is create dynamic oppor- 
tunities to bring readers 
and writers together in a 
way that’s both enlighten- 
ing and also entertaining,” 
Wilhelm added. 

The books and attrac- 
tions at the event were 
not limited to fiction and 
poetry enthusiasts. The 
“Food For Thought” Stage 
was set up to host culi- 


nary presentations where 
cookbook authors could 
not only present their 
recipes, but also cook and 


prepare food in front of 
the audience. 

Cookbook author and 
winner of the fourth season 
of The Next Food Network 
Star, Aaron “Big Daddy” 
McCargo Jr was among 
the presenting chefs. 

“In the past we’ve had 
Emril Lagasse, Mario Bata- 
li and lot of other people 
from the Food Network,” 
Baskerville said. 

The festival did not ex- 
clusively consist ofauthors 
from big publishing com- 


panies. Many attending au- | 


thors were self-published. 
Cheryl Somers Aubin, 
graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins Masters in Writ- 
ing program, 
her book self-published 
book, The Survivor Tree, 
inspired by the true story 
of an injured tree discov- 


attacks. 

“It’s a metaphor 
what our country went 
through,” Aubin said. 

Aubin demonstrates 
that writing is more than 
just a career to her. All 
profits from her book went 
to 9/11- related charities. 

“T didn’t feel I should 
make money on the story,” 
Aubin said. “I’m happy to 
give it away.” 

Hopkins played a sig- 
nificant role in the book 


for | 


festival both as a partner | 


and as an exhibitor. 
“Hopkins is a_ great 
partner with us,” Basker- 


ville said. “The George | 


Peabody Library is open 
for programming. We’ve 
also partnered with The 
Johns Hopkins Press.” 


Hopkins set up a booth | 


to exhibit their Master of 
Arts in Writing gradu- 
ate program and promote 
their authors, Aubin being 
among them. This is the 
first year the MA in Writ- 
ing Program has presented 
at the festival. 

“We thought this was 
good way to: find out if 
there were any writers out 
there that might be inter- 
ested in our program,” 
Karen Houppert, Nonfic- 
tion Advisor for the Hop- 
kins MA in Writing Pro- 
gram, said. “And it would 
also be a good way for our 
graduates and faculty to 
promote their books.” 


~ COURTESY OF SIMON OSIPOV 
The Mount Vernon area bustled with vendors and local literary talent. 
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COURTESY OF MOHAN LIANG 
Students and workers gathered on Wed. to discuss current negotiations. 


Aramark food worker 
union updates students 


ARAMARK, From Al 

“Our goal was to be 
honest and really tell 
people what is going on,” 
Strothmann said. 

In addition to explain- 
ing the current status of 
negotiations, Strothmann, 
Burrell and Day spoke 
about things students 
could do to help the food 
service workers. 

“(Tell each of the work- 
ers] you support them 


| in their contract fight,” 


exhibited | 


Strothmann said. 

She explained how 
workers are isolated from 
each other in separate 


| buildings and may not al- 
ered at the World Trade 
Center after the terrorist | 


ways be aware of the stu- 
dent support. 

“A lot of our members 
really reacted to.that,” she 
said. : 

Additionally, — Stroth- 
mann, Burrell and Day 
advertised a joint student- 
worker delegation to the 
Aramark office. Monday, 
Oct. 3rd at 2 p.m., union 
members will meet at the 


Day talked about the 
importance of inform- 
ing the students of the 
situation between the food 
service workers and Ara- 
mark. 

“Companies don’t settle 
fair contracts because of 
the kindness of the their 
hearts but because of pres- 
sure from the community,” 
Day said. 

Overall,  Strothmann, 
Burrell and Day were 
pleased with the event. 

“Tm quite pleased,” 
Day said of the turn out. 
“(Student support] puts the 
workers in a stronger bar- 
gaining position.” 

Roughly 40 people at- 
tended the event. Rep- 
resentatives from the 
Human Rights Working 
Group, the Black Student 
Union, and_ 
Democrats were present 
and expressed their sup- 
port of the food service 
workers. 

“We're here 
out,” 


to help 
senior Dan Hoch- 


we've made solid im- 
provements to the contract 
that expired,” Strothmann 
said. 

In early August 2011, 
Aramark submitted their 
final offer to UNITE HERE. 
However, due to a num- 
ber of outstanding issues 
the food service workers 
wished to address, the of- 
fer was rejected, 67 to 9. 
The list of outstanding 
items included more af- 
fordable health care and 
the inclusion of short term 
disability. 

Strothmann said -how 
food service workers at 
Hopkins pay approximate- 
ly four times the health in- 
surance premium as food 
service workers at nearby 
Morgan State University 
and Coppin State Univer- 
sity. 

“There. are already 
enough people not getting 
health insurance because 
it’s expensive,” Stroth- 
mann said. 

Burrell spoke on the 
need for short term disabil- 
ity. She cited the case of Ar- 
amark employee Montoya 
Jackson who was injured in 
a car accident and unable 
to work for four months. 
Jackson was forced to rely 
on her savings to pay for 


| her daily needs. 


“Nobody can live off 
no paycheck,” Burrell 
said. ° 


tennis courts man, Vice 
east of AMR President 
Il in order to Companies don’t of the Hop- 
confront Ara- ; kins Col- 
mark officials settle fair con- lege Dem- 
at their office tracts because of ocrats, 
located _ be- A said. 
hind AMRI. the kindness of oe dee 
Over the : dents at- 
course of the the their hearts tending 
summer, ne- hyt because of the event 
gotiations seemed 
progressed pressure from the very eager 
uickl and : to assist 
the arity ROLOUU AEE the work- 
of significant — ROBERT Day, ers. Since 
items were the food 
addressed. UNION VOLUNTEER service 
ll feel employ- 
great. I feel ees remain 


when a new company is 
hired, one student asked 
if they should pressure the 
University into stipulating 
that future food service 
companies adhere to cer- 
tain guidelines when nego- 
tiating contracts with the 
employees, such as main- 
taining the level of benefits 
the workers have. 

While in the midst of 
an internal union con- 
flict, Hopkins food service 
workers’ contract with 
Aramark expired. Due to 
the confusion, Aramark 
chose not to negotiate with — 
UNITE HERE Local 7 for 
a new contract. After a 
joint student-worker del- 
egation to University of- 
ficials, Hopkins submitted 
an open letter to Aramark 
asking the issues be re- 
solved quickly. 

-In a September 2010 elec- 
tion, the conflict was re- 
solved as food service work- 
ers voted unanimously for 
UNITE HERE Local 7 to be 
their union representative, — 

UNITE HERE began ne- 
gotiations with Aramark 
in November 2010; how- 
ever, progress was slow. In 
April 2011, frustrated by 
Aramark’s actions, union 
representatives organized 
a second rally. The Uni- 
versity submitted another 
letter to Aramark asking. 


for a timely and fair reso- 
lution. © 
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n a_ Friday 

night around 

eight o'clock, 

Iggies is bus- 

tling = with 
customers enjoying a night 
out for a great pizza din- 
ner. 

The restaurant is busy, 
yet the service is efficient 
and helpful, which makes 
one’s wait pleasant. 

Customers can choose 
from a to-go line and seat- 
ed tables (actually, Iggies 
even offers “Take n’ Bake” 
pizzas that you can make 
yourself at home!), but the 
restaurant remains family 
style. 

Basically, there is some- 
thing for all types of cus- 
tomers as long as they are 
craving delicious pizza! 

Lit up with Christmas 
lights, Iggies sends off a 
festive glow even as you 
‘approach the restaurant 
from the sidewalk. It is lo- 
cated on a small street in 
Baltimore’s Mount Vernon 
area, a pretty historic dis- 
trict and just a JHMI ride 
away from campus. 

It’s the ideal distance 
away from Homewood— 
a convenient ride on the 
JHMI or a short cab ride— 
but it’s just far enough 
away to satisfy the need to 
get off campus and get out 
into Baltimore! 

Inside, the restaurant is 
decorated with plants and 
dog prints, as well as pho- 


tos of local pooches on the | 


wall. The dog parapher- 


nalia along with the com- | 


munal tables and BYOB 
option all contribute to 
the warm, homey vibe at 


Iggies. 


We love that they have | 


a sense of humor there; on 
one wall hangs a _ black- 
board with the words, 
“Unattended children will 
be given an espresso and a 
free puppy!” 

As soon as you walk in 
the door, someone comes 
over to help you. Iggies 
does not take reservations, 
so be prepared to wait dur- 
ing prime time on a week- 
end night. 

Iggies caters to all sorts 
of pizza lovers, and they 
even offer salads and 
cheese-free options for 
those seeking alternatives. 

Easy and accessible for 
families, the restaurant 
features a relaxed and 
funky atmosphere that 
also attracts young groups 
of people and Hopkins stu- 
dents for a night out. 

It’s a noisy, self-serve 
pizza joint, and it is the 
perfect thing for a low-key 
dinner in a familial atmo- 
sphere. 

This homey vibe is only 
accentuated by their no tip 
policy; instead, Iggies ac- 
cepts donations to a local 
charity of their choice. 

We took our starving 
stomachs to Iggies at this 
past Friday night. Being Ig- 
gies newbies, we relied on 
the lovely upperclassmen 
who introduced us to this 
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COURTESY OF WWWIGGIESPIZZA.COM 
All ages will appreciate the variety of pizzas that Iggies has to offer, but over-21s can enjoy the BYOB option. 


(ome for pizza, slay for atmosphere at Iggies 


Upon our arrival, we 
took note of the diverse 
crowd. To our right was a 
birthday party for a sixty- 
year-old woman and her 
enthusiastic friends; to 
our left was a girl sport- 
ing a long pink ball gown 
and rain boots. Needless 
to say, don’t worry about 


fitting large. | 
into the ehiase 
crowd Barbera & smaller 
at Joule. A one was 
gies— Georgina epic 
all cus- i nitely 
tomers Guest Restaurant Columnists enough 
met se to Sat- 


united by a deep love of 
pizza. 

Deciding to settle with 
the to-go option, we or- 
dered three different piz- 
zas: Pizza of the Year ‘10 
Italiano (artichoke pesto, 
mozzarella, sun-dried 
tomatoes, castalvatrano 
olives and parmigiana), 
Alice (basil pesto, mozza- 
rella, fresh tomato, garlic 
spinach, goat cheese and 
parmigiana) and the Ver- 
dura Fresca (garlic spin- 
ach, roasted red peppers, 
yellow squash, red onion, 
pecorino, mozzarella and 
balsamic reduction). 


The toppings on each 
colorful pizza were 
tremely fresh and_ the 
thin crust was impossible 
to leave behind (even for 
those of us, ourselves in- 
cluded, who don’t usually 
eat it). 

Pizzas comes in two 
different sizes, small and 


isfy each of us (if you area 
football player, please con- 
sider the latter option). 

The small pizzas are 
priced around 10 dollars 
each, while the larger ones 
cost about 15 dollars a pie. 

Although this may 
seem a tad pricy (com- 
pared to your Maxie’s slice 
that costs about $2.50), at 
Iggies, you are paying for 
an experience. 

The people  watch- 
ing, the dog pictures, and 
the surrounding neigh- 
borhood make the extra 
dough out of your pocket 
worth it! 


few months 

ago, I only 

knew of bare- 

foot running 

in two ways. 

[he first was as a style of 
running with devout con- 
verts who could sing its 
praises for hours. That was 
scary. The second was by 
seeing the weird colored 
frog-shoes. That was even 
scarier. 
But there 


was some- 


| thing intriguing about the 


toe-separating shoes and 
then I found myself in the 
market for a new pair of 


| running shoes. 


With the ultimate goal 
of running a marathon in 
2012, I knew I needed to in- 
vest in a worthwhile pair. 

Mini- 
malist 
shoes have 
recently be- 
come a fad 
within the 
running world, but don’t 
let that description fool 
you — there is certainly 
merit in the design. Vi- 
bram FiveFingers are the 
extreme of minimalist de- 


| sign and go for $75 to $125 
| based on style. 


ex- | 


In 2007, the shoes were 


| considered the “invention 


| picture 


of the year,” allowing a 
simulation of barefoot run- 
ning without destroying 
the soles of one’s feet. (Just 
running around 
Baltimore without shoes 


| 
| on. Gross.) 


There is virtually no 
cushioning in FiveFin- 
gers and that is reflected 
in their weight (5.7 oz). 
I throw them at the bot- 
tom of my purse and for- 
get that I’ve been lugging 


| them around all day. What 


a change from my previ- 
ous Nike’s. 

I was apprehensive to 
| make the first steps to bare- 
| foot running, though. Were 
| my feet strong enough to 
make the change? Was I 
even an intense enough 
runner to strap on FiveFin- 
gers? 7 

I always thought that 
people who wore the frog- 
shoes meant business. I 
| wasn’t sure if that was me. 
So, I started doing my re- 
search. 

In 2009, a book called 
| Born to Run started the 
| dialogue about barefoot 


wistina Warner 
Guest Columnist 


running. The theory be- 
hind it states that if you 
can more intensely feel 
the impact when your feet 
hit the ground, your body 


a Step into barefoot running with FiveFingers 


per day mileage. I never 
wore them two days in a 
row. 


On days when my toes 


were hurting (an appar- 


will naturally make the ently common complaint) 

adjustments to lessen said I would hit the indoor 

impact. track instead of Baltimore 
Simply put, there is streets. I did this for three 

virtually no shock ab-_ weeks. 

sorption and that’s a good I noticed a difference 

thing. Switching from after only the first week. 


running in flat-surfaced 
Florida to hilly Connecti- 
cut, my knees had taken 
a toll but I didn’t want to 
stop running. The prom- 
ise of less impact was ap- 
pealing. 

The new LS version of 
FiveFingers has laces, un- 
like the Velcro straps of 
my own model: the Vibram 
FiveFingers 
Bikila. Just 
to give you 
a visual, my 
shoes are 
blue and 
yellow and I do feel like 
an aquatic animal when | 
wear them. 

To transition to run- 
ning in them, I followed 
Vibram’s advice to the 
letter. | had heard horror 
stories of people who had 
messed up their feet by 
trying to run their usual 
mileage straightaway. 
I was averaging about 
20 miles a week when I 
got the shoes. As per Vi- 
bram’s website FAQs, | 
wore them on alternating 
days, only running about 
10 percent of my standard 


Not only did my legs feel 
better, but my entire body 
had responded to the 
change in footwear. My 
strides were better and I 
cut my time significantly. 
And the best part was 
that none of this was a 
conscious decision on my 
part. 

The shoes have their 
drawbacks, however. On 
internet running forums, 
other barefoot runners 
urge each other to exercise 
caution. In the winter, the 
shoes offer no protection 
to your soles from danger- 
ous chunks of ice. Pebbles 
and rocks pose similar 
problems. This is definitely 
something to keep in mind 
if you're a trail runner. 

For me, though, the 
transition to barefoot run- 
ning has been one of the 
best decisions I’ve made. 
My form has improved, 
my knees have stopped 
aching and I now have the 
brightest shoes when I de- 
cide to run on the indoor 
track at the Rec Center. 
And who wouldn’t want 
that? 


__ COURTESY OF WWWFIVEFINGERSVIBRAMSALES.COM 
The minimalist structure of Vibram shoes provides no shock absorption. 


t Hopkins, 

it’s easy to 

spend your 

weekends in 

the depths of 
the library, limiting your 
social interactions to what 
appears on your Facebook 
newsfeed. 

However, every now 
and then, we must ditch 
the books and live it up a 
little. 

Whatever your weekend 
plans, you should leave the 
Hopkins hoodie in your 
dorm and opt to upgrade 
your look. 

Let’s say you want to hit 
up the biggest frat party of 
the weekend. Of course, 
you want to look good, but 
you also want a low-main- 
tenance outfit. Who wants 
to worry about the strong 
possibility of getting a 
drink spilled on your fa- 
vorite shirt? 

If you go out often, you 
should garner a collection 
of pieces that you don’t 
mind getting a bit dirty. 
Also, stick to darker col- 
ors—they’ll be less prone 
to being stained. I learned 
the hard way that wear- 
ing white jeans is a bad 
idea. 

We all know how hot 
frat basements can get. To 
keep relatively cool, wear 
breathable fabrics (read: 
not cotton) in looser-fitting 
cuts. Tight clothes will 
make you sweat more, and 

may, perish the thought, 
hinder your dancing abili- 
ties. 
Perhaps you question 
the cleanliness of a frat’s 
floors. If not, next time you 


pizza paradise for order- 
ing advice. 


va ‘ } 


go out, take a peek at your 


COURTESY OF WWWSAKS.COM 


Consider investing in a good pair of shoes that will help you push every outfit to the next level of chic. 


soles. It won't be pretty. 

To minimize casualties, 
I have a dedicated pair of 
frat shoes. They aren't ex- 
actly chic, but let’s be hon- 


eye on? Don’t dress up too 
much—it will probably 
come off as inauthentic, or 
even worse, desperate. 

Yet incorporating par- 


est: ticular 
pag Alex Vicory ibe 
say. Guest Male Fashion Columnist  °, 
ing at- fit can 


tention to your shoes at a 
frat? 

This probably goes 
without saying, but don’t 
be tempted to bring along 
your gold hoops or Cartier 
watch when you go out. 
We're in a city. Enough 
said. | 

Maybe you're shooting 
for something a little more 
low-key this weekend. Per- 


chaps a date with that boy 


or girl you’ve had your 


Ww 


add a bit of class and help 
you score that second date. 

Guys, don’t be afraid of 
a blazer. Worn correctly, 
they can add a lot of ma- 
turity to an outfit without 


looking like you thought 


about it too much. 


For now, stick with navy, 


preferably with a slim cut. 


It's worth investing in qual- 
ity—it’'ll be one of your 


most versatile pieces. 


Along with your blazer, 


pick up a slim (not high 
school hipster, super-skin- 
ny) tie in a simple pattern. 
Put care into tying it—a 
sloppy knot can ruin even 
the nicest tie. 

Dark-wash, _slim-fitting 
jeans are always a good 
bet. However, if you want 
to mix it up a bit, try out a 
pair of cords. They'll add a 
lot of texture to your outfit. 

Dark grey is a safe color, 
although I’m personally 
digging the current merlot 
trend. Top off your trou- 
sers with a plaited leather 
belt. 

Don’t keep too much 
stuff in your pockets, or 
the line of your pants will 
look sloppy. Stash your 
cell, wallet, and whatever 
else you might have in 
your jacket instead. 


if) 


Designated frat shoes and other wise words for weekend wear 


Switching up your 
shoes is one of the sim- 
plest ways to upgrade your 
style. After all, your shoes 
are the literal foundation of 
any outfit. Invest a quality, 
timeless pair, and take care 
of them. Don’t be afraid to 
use polish and shoetrees. 

First, get a pair of dark 
brown or black leather ox- 
fords. Then expand your 
repertoire to wingtips, 
loafers and monk straps. 
As much as we all love 
sneakers and __ boating 
shoes, it’s good to have a 
variety of options. 

Be adventurous with 
your sock selection. Long 
black socks are terribly un- 
interesting. 

If you don’t have an iron 
and ironing board by now, 
it’s time to make a trip to 
Target. Wrinkled clothes 
give off an air of sloppi- 
ness, which may be accept- 
able for your 9 a.m. econ 
class, but not for a date. 

Ultimately, you have no 
excuse for not putting your 
fashion foot forward dur- 
ing the weekends. 

Whether you're just 
hanging out with friends, 
or with that someone spe- 
cial, you can use fashion 

to reflect your personality 
while simultaneously up- 
grading your look. You'll 
naturally be more confi- 
dent, and they say nothing 
is sexier than confidence. 

Have fun, be safe and 
don’t let your education get 

in the way of college. - 

Although you have per- 
mission to forget about 
your midterms this Friday 
night, don’t forget about 
being fashionable. 
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Steering toward a safer Baltimore 


Yet another traffic incident 
occurred in Charles Village last 
night, this time at the intersec- 
tion of Art Museum Drive and 
North Charles Street. A vehicle 
crashed into and damaged two 
parked cars and then proceeded 
to drive off with its front fender 
dragging on the street. 

Hopkins police stopped the 
runaway vehicle almost imme- 
diately and removed the driver 
from the car in front of Charles 
Street Market at 34th street. 

This incident follows a se- 
ries of motor accidents in recent 
years, which have caused the 
tragic deaths of two students. 
One of these students was killed 
by a drunk driver who had a 
warrant out for his arrest. 

Hopkins has responded well 
to the chain of accidents with 
an increased presence around 


the neighborhood, particularly 
in front of Barnes & Noble (the 
scene of another hit and run last 
year). 

Last night’s events support 
the notion that Hopkins is pri- 
oritizing safety and taking the 
situation seriously. The driver 
was not able to flee the scene 
and Hopkins immediately alert- 
ed Baltimore police, who arrived 
shortly thereafter. 

Clearly, some action needs to 
be taken by Baltimore to com- 
bat the dangerous driving cli- 
mate in the city. Whether that 
means installing speed bumps 
and cameras or reworking the 
traffic lights, there are definitely 
suitable changes Baltimore can 
make in order to stop Charles 
Village and the city as a whole 
from being a hotbed of careless, 
dangerous driving. 


To this end, Baltimore is in 
the midst of making improve- 
ments through an_ initiative 
called Operation Orange Cone. 
Hopkins has teamed with this 
project to modify traffic pat- 
terns in Charles Village to 
make the area safer for pedes- 
trians. However, the results of 
this project, to which Hopkins 
is contributed additional funds, 
are not guaranteed to be suc- 
cessful. At the very least, the 
area needs to be kept safe while 
the construction drags on. 

We applaud Hopkins for tak- 
ing this issue seriously, but at- 
tention to this matter cannot 
wane until accidents virtually 
cease in the area. Baltimore City 
shares the onus with Hopkins 
for making the streets safer and 
needs to solve this problem as 
soon as possible. 


Springer 
coverage 
wasn't critical 
enough 


As along time neigh- 
bor and supporter of 
numerous JHU events, 
I was saddened to read 
the smarmy,_ treacly, 
supportive article on 


Providing 
periodicals for 
the Hopkins 
community 


To the editors: 


I am writing in re- 
sponse to Eliza Schul- 
tz's editorial "Hopkins 
Needs to Spread News 


Around Campus,” 
from the September 
22 issue. Our print 


collection is actually 
larger than Ms. Schul- 
_ tz claims, with 10 U.S. 
and 21 international 
newspapers available 
in hard copy in the 
MSEL. But these num- 
bers pale when com- 


Finding ways 
to diet without 
derision 


If John Waters had 
written a musical about 
my hair, I might de- 
scribe myself as “pleas- 
antly plump,” and I 
want to applaud “Yang 
Bai” for his “Regulate 
calories by eating more 
meals.” 

I have no interest in 
dieting, but the world 
seems to think I do. 
Commercials tell me 

I’m obese and ugly and 
- sexually uninviting and 


Letters 


Jerry Springer's appear- 
ance at the University 
in The News-Letter, and 
I was shocked by the 
printed student reac- 
tions — all positive. 
Jerry Springer can 
claim to be a populist 
or leftist, but he has 
sucked Hopkins in roy- 
ally to his right wing 
portrayal of the lower 
class as Hatfield McCoy 
trailor trash. ' 


pared with the more 
than 5,000 newspapers 
from around the world 
that JHU students can 
access through our 
various online sourc- 
es and without even 
having to come to the 
MSEL. Additionally, 
Hopkins students have 
access to hundreds of 
historic | newspapers 
through our databases. 

As with all forms of 
media content, where 
and how people get 
their news is changing, 
and we are committed 
to being as responsive 
to our users’ needs as 
possible. We are cur- 
rently running a poll in 
our Newspaper guide 
(http://guides. library. 
jhu.edu/news) on “Got 


taking up space and 
ZOMG close to frickin’ 
dying or something! 
Quick, Tom, eat a sal- 
ad before it’s too late! 
Yang Bai, in his column, 
called no one fat, told 
no one they had to diet, 
but merely gave ideas to 
people “looking to lose 
weight.” Letting people 
like me decide for our- 
selves if we are one of 
those people is a courte- 
sy rarely offered, and it 
does not go unnoticed. 
He also stressed that © 

eating is important, 
there is nothing wrong 
with satisfying “your 
deepest taste buds’ 


You did not confront 
him. 

I remember a Hop- 
kins of the 60's with 
Chester Wickwire. A 
Hopkins that stood for 
something! 

They would be spin- 
ning in their graves at 
this submissive, pa- 
thetic reception of Jerry 
Springer. 


—David Eberhardt 


to read the print” or 
“Give me online every 
time” and online is out- 
pacing the print almost 
3 to 1. 

The Sheridan Li- 
braries understand 
and vigorously sup- 
port the importance 
of newspapers in a re- 
search environment, 
and we welcome stu- 
dent input on ways to 
improve our services. 
Thank you for your at- 
tention to this matter 
and for giving me the 
opportunity to set the 
record straight. 


—Elizabeth Mengel, 
Associate Director 
Scholarly Resources and 
Special Collections 

The Sheridan Libraries 


desires,” and you can 
still be healthy! Things 
that should never have 
been a question, like if 
I should eat today, have 
become dangerous mo- 
tifs in modern diet cul- 
ture. It is unbelievably 
refreshing to hear some- 
one talk about dieting 
without buying into the 
delusion that people 
who want to lose weight 
should just accept that 
all sugar is evil. This is 
one of the most respect- 
ful pieces on dieting I’ve 
read in a long time, and 
I appreciate it. 


— Tom Smith 
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By BAYLY WINDER 


he leader of the Pal- 
Authority, 
Mahmoud Abbas, has 


estinian 


officially 


and Brazil. 


However, the United States 
plans on vetoing the proposal. 
For decades, American presi- 
dents have pledged to endorse 
the creation of a Palestinian na- 
tion, yet this development is an 
especially poignant example of 


America’s unconditional 


arena. 


No country has a more privi- 
leged relationship with the USA 
than Israel. American aid to Isra- 
el has averaged nearly $3 billion 
annually since 1985 (the most 
in the world), an exceptionally 
high amount for a nation with 
a healthy GDP per capita of ap- 
proximately $30,000. Meanwhile 
back in Washington DC, Israeli 
lobbying organizations such as 
AIPAC have exerted tremendous 


influence. 


The notion that Congress 
territory 
may be an overstatement, but 
particularly in the Republican 
camp Israel has many staunch 
allies including House Majority 


is Israeli-occupied 


Leader Eric Cantor of Virginia. 
In fact, Rep. Cantor told Israeli 


Prime Minister Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu in a 2010 meeting that 
that the new Republican major- 


ity in the House would “serve 
as a check” on the Obama Ad- 
ministration. 

Over the years America has 
consistently vetoed UN resolu- 
tions against Israel. Whether it 


presented 

his case to the United 
Nations. After a period of debate 
ending next week, he hopes to go 
before the Security Council seek- 
ing full membership for a Pal- 
estinian state based on the 1967 
borders. This is a move backed by 
as many as 150 countries world- 
wide including Russia, China, 


sup- 
port of Israel in the diplomatic 


OPINIONS 


Obama faces tough choice over Palestine’s bid to join the UN. 


is condemnation of illegal Is- 
raeli settlements or calls to halt 


the Gaza offensive of 2008-2009 


which 
in 


resulted 


this veto could prove critically 
damaging. In June, Prince Turki 
al-Faisal, former Saudi Arabian 


nearly one 
thousand  Pal- ipport i 
estinian — civil- 
ian casualties, 
America has 
come to Israel's 
defense. Yet, 


this promise of 
a veto propels 
America into a 
new level of ac- 
commodating 
Israeli interests. 

Those in fa- 
vor of this veto 
argue that the 
Palestinian 
move is pro- 
vocative, coun- 
terproductive, 
and may derail 
the peace pro- 
cess. However, 
negotiations 
with a_ right 
wing Israeli 
leadership have 
fallen stagnant | 
as_ settlements 
expand further 
into what one 
day may be 
a Palestinian 
state. Netanyahu and his belli- 
cose Foreign Minister Avigdor 
Lieberman have hardly been 
reasonable partners in peace. 

Moreover, why would it be 
so controversial to recognize 
Palestine’s right to sovereign- 
ty? This basic request falls in 
line with American policy and 
should be seen as a necessary 
step towards a lasting solution, 
not the contrary. 

America’s response to the 
Arab Spring has been ambivalent 
and has exposed contradictions 
in US views on democracy and 
self-determination. 

In a period of waning Ameri- 
can influence in the Middle East 


lan Scott 


‘Saudi women’s movement needs | 


lo fight religious opposition 


audi Arabia is not the 
first country that jumps 
to mind when I think of 
tolerance and equality 
for women. Actually, 
it’s one of the last I would name. 
In fact, a Saudi prince, nephew 
to King Abdullah, has been plas- 
tered in the news with allega- 
tions of rape. Currently, women 
are not allowed to vote and none 
sit on the Shura Council, the for- 
mal advisory body to the King 

A recent study of the ‘Best and 
Worst Places for Women’ done by 
Newsweek agrees with me; Saudi 
Arabia placed 147th out of 165 
countries. In the report, Saudi 
Arabia received some of the low- 
est scores in the justice and politics 
sections, but scored relatively well 
in education. 

On Sunday, King Abdullah an- 
nounced an unprecedented indica- 
tion of progress for women in the 
Gulf kingdom: that women would 
be allowed to run in municipal 
elections in 2015 and have the right 
to be considered in the Shura Coun- 
cil, which is comprised solely of 
appointed officials. He added that 
women “will even have a right to 
vote.” Surely this should be an un- 
mitigated step for gender equality 
in the country, reflective of the pro- 
gressive views of the entire country 
(and not just the King) in the 21st 
century? 

Alas, that proved not to be 
the case. On Tuesday, only two 
days after the King’s speech, a 
“Saudi woman, Shaima Jastaina, 
was sentenced to ten lashes with 
a whip for driving a car. This 
was the first time such a punish- 
ment has been given for a woman 
driving; usually, the police pull 
female drivers over and release 
them after they sign a pledge 
saying they will not drive again. 

Many Saudis see this harsh pun- 
ishment as a backlash to the King’s 
announcement by the conserva- 

-tive, religious sector of the popula- 
tion. This type of mixed message 
reemphasizes the struggles that 
forward-thinking Saudis face. 
What makes this sentencing 


F Pp. 


lan 
International Studies major from 
New York, N.Y. He is the Opinions 
editor for The News-Letter. 


there is no written law that prohib- 
its women from driving. The ban 
stems purely from religious views 
and. traditions. Furthermore, the 


maximum penalty for a traffic vio- | 
lation is a fine, not lashes. Therefore, | 
this ruling appears to be a state- | 


ment against the increasing num- 
ber of female activists sprouting up 
around the country. One woman, 
Manal al-Sherif, posted a video of 
herself on Facebook and was de- 
tained for ten days as a result. 

As the Newsweek study shows, 
Saudi women are relatively well ed- 
ucated and, no doubt spurred into 
action by the “Arab Spring”, are no 


longer accepting the status quo. | 
One can only hope that activists do | 


not succumb to the pressures of the 
conservative forces. 

Rather, they, and all Saudis for 
that matter, should use this inflam- 
matory incident as an impetus 
to stimulate even more progress. 
Saudi Arabia is the only country in 
the world that forbids women from 
driving and desperately needs to 
get with the times. 

King Abdullah should be 
praised for his role in helping ef- 
fect change in his kingdom, but 
in order for this movement to be 
truly effective, there needs to be 
a grassroots movement of the 
Saudi people to complement his 
new voting policies. After gener- 
ations of social dogma seemingly 
frozen in time, perhaps change 
is coming to the kingdom. King 
Abdullah is seen as a reformer 
by ultra conservative Saudi stan- 
dards, and perhaps now will 
actually push them into the 21st 
Century: a late report is that he 
has reversed the notorious sen- 
tence of 10 lashes for the woman 

driver. It is too soon to know if 
this report is true, but let us hope 
that it is, and that it is a sign of 
the times. 


Scott is a sophomore 


Listen, America | know 
Israel is your friend but as 
your President | must say 
you being a little arrogant. 
Doesn't Palestine have the 
right to rule himself? The 


36 percent of Americans are 
against UN recognition of Pal- 
estine, 56 percent are in favor of 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Itis unclear whether or not this 


arrangement will favor Abbas. 
While Colombia has announced 


that they will abstain, the United 
States is the sole member guaran- 
| teed to veto the move. 


Buckling under Pressure | 


126 other nations think so. | 


ambassador to America, wrote 
“There will be disastrous con- 
sequences for U.S.-Saudi rela- 
tions if the United States vetoes 
U.N. recognition of a Palestinian 
state.” . 

The costs of this veto may 
not outweigh the benefits for 
Israel, but they certainly do for 
America. Especially in this pe- 
riod of upheaval in the Middle 
East, America should value its 
economic and political ties with 
partners such as Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt ‘over an exorbitant Is- 
raeli demand. 

Ever since the Truman Ad- 
ministration, the presidential 
commitment to Israel has been 
seen by some pundits as an at- 
tempt to win the Jewish vote. 

Today, the evangelical popu- 
lation has also become quite 
pro-Israeli. Yet, a BBC poll from 
this month shows that while 


| By NOLAN DIFRANCESCO 


e have all 
heard the ste- 
reotype that 
college —stu- 
dents are po- 
| litically apathetic. And at the 
| top of this list of indifference, 
| supposedly lies Johns Hopkins, 
filled with students too en- 
grossed in studies and science 
to care about the questions of 
the outside world. 

It is a stereotype that has per- 
meated our own attitudes, our 
school and, unfortunately, the 
political system as a whole. 

For reasons not entirely 
within our control, young 
people of the 21st century are 
among the most politically dis- 
enfranchised groups in this 
country. 

But is this political disen- 
franchisement the result of 
uncaring indifference? Do the 
students of Generation Y not 
feel the same passion as their 
parents who had marched on 
Washington or organized hun- 
ger strikes? 


in this 21st Century realize is 
twofold. One, that the political 
establishment as it currently ex- 
ists, is immune to their cries. 
And two, that political activism 
in the information age takes: a 
very different form than that of 
our forebears. 

With gridlock in Washington 
and endless blowhard politi- 
cians, fewer students see the 
appeal of the conventional po- 
litical process. What students 
do realize, however, is that 
grassroots organizations can 
still be effective means towards 
change. 

Students understand the 
power of bottom-up political 
movements. Regardless of how 
broken Congress may seem, 
countless young people are 
marching door to door, making 
phone calls, and hanging ban- 


Not a chance. What students. 


ae. 2 tas eh 
ALEX MUI/CARTOONS EDITOR 


the proposal. Is the US's deci- 
sion to veto representative of its 
people or of Israel? 

The Palestinians need the 
support of nine members of the 
Security Council to gain full 
membership. If not, President 
Abbas will have to settle for a 
majority in the General Assem- 
bly. 

This would give Palestine 
non-member observer status, 
the position held by the Vatican. 
The current Security Council 
makeup includes five perma- 
nent members: China, France, 
Russia, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

In addition there is a rotating 
group of non-permanent mem- 
bers, which currently consists of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Gabon, Germany, In- 
dia, Lebanon, Nigeria, Portugal 
and South Africa. 


ners calling for social and politi- 
cal change. 

Their efforts cannot be over- 
shadowed, no matter how often 
dysfunction reigns in the news. 

But students today also realize 
fundamental changes are afoot. 
Political activism in the age of 
Facebook takes a different face 
than what our parents would 
ever know. 

A Twitter feed in the virtual 
square can carry the weight of 
a bullhorn on a public street 
corner. The forces of technology 
were on full display earlier this 
year in the “Arab Spring,” yet 
what many forget to consider 
is just how fundamentally this 
technology will continue to al- 
ter political activism in our own 
country. 

A new group on campus, 
Americans Elect, is dedicated 
to nothing less than completely 
changing the way presidential 
elections work in this country. 

Instead of political estab- 
lishment, Americans Elect sees 
people power. Instead of closed 
primaries and partisan-profiting 
nominating process, they see 
open sourcing. Can the presi- 
dential elections truly be open- 
sourced, you ask? You bet. _ 

Americans Elect is creat- 
ing the nation’s first ever, open 
nomination process - open to 
all registered voters. People 
like you and me, via a virtual 
interface, can shape the debate, 
create a political platform and, 
eventually, nominate two can- 
didates for president and vice- 
president. Think it sounds un- 
reasonable? . 


Here’s the catch. . . Ameri-- 


cans Elect is set to be on the 
ballot in all 50 states. Yes, you 
heard right. 

Whoever is chosen via this 
truly popular effort will have 
the chance to campaign for pres- 
ident and, moreover, actually 
compete. 

The online nomination will 
be held in June of 2012, but they 


4) 


hypocritical 
demonstrates a lack of willing- 
ness to move towards a lasting 
outcome. 


This decision reveals an in- 


creasingly isolated America on 

| the world stage, one that stands 

| by Israel against the bulk of the 

| world. Let us not forget that in 
1947 it was the United Nations 
that formally recommended the 
partition of Palestine and the cre- 
ation of an Israeli state, and that 
vote was generally far more con- 
tentious. 


It would be naive to suggest 


that if the US and all other coun- 
tries supported the Palestinian 
resolution the situation on the 
ground would improve dramati- 
cally. Rather, it would be a sym- 
bolic victory for Abbas, and pro- 
vide some much needed hope for 
the people of Gaza and the West 
Bank. If President Obama truly 
wants a free, peaceful, and pro- 
American Middle East, aiding 
Palestinians in their quest for a 
nation should be one of his top 
priorities in the region. 


Using the veto power is both 
and immoral; it 


The Palestinian right to state- 


hood is just, it is supported by 
most of the world, and by more 
Americans than not. I 
Obama to defy the Israeli gov- 
ernment and grasp this unprec- 
edented opportunity. 


urge 


He is well aware that direct 


negotiations have reached a dead 
end, and that this veto contra- 
dicts his own policy. 


As campaigns for the 2012 
Presidential election heat up, it 
may be seen as political suicide 
to publicly reject Israeli pressure. 
But, is it worth undermining US 
security and jeopardizing the 
American role in the Arab Spring 
to appease an ungrateful and 
costly ally? 


TEsCIC I ise 


Bayly Winder is a sophomore 
International Studies major from 
Princeton, N.J. 


Political representation in the information age 


even more ludicrous is the fact that | 


are recruiting student leaders 
now. 

What kind of nominee will 
present himself or herself after 
it is all said and done? It’s im- 
possible to tell; this will not be 
a choice made behind closed 
doors or by the bigwigs in the 
establishment. 

This will be a choice made 
100 percent by the people, which 
presents a perfect opportunity 
for those who are most clamor- 
ing for a voice in today’s poison- 
ous political environment: the 
radical centrists. 

With the seemingly unyield- 
ing trend towards political po- 
larization and partisanship in 
Washington, the forgotten center 
is reclaiming their voice. And 
with more people identifying as 
independents than ever before in 
our nation’s history, those who 
choose to put party before coun- 
try should look again. 

1 do not know how successful 
this Americans Elect effort may 
be, but the movement gives me 
hope for two reasons. 

First, we have moved beyond 
the tipping point in political risk 
— the nation’s problems are too 
great for marginal or incremen- 
tal political reform. The system 
needs a shock to its very core. 
And second, the 2012 election 
cycle should be the year in which 
youth finally find a voice. 

With voter turnout amongst 
young people continually rak- 
ing among the lowest of demo-- 
graphics, this can be the year in 
which we give our generation a 
new reason to get involved. We 
are not feeding a political system 
that ignores their voice; we are 
creating something new. 

For Hopkins students tired of 
the apathetic label: get involved. 
This is your chance to make a dif- 
ference. 


Nolan DiFrancesco is a_ senior 
International Studies major from 
Johnstown, PA. 
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YOUR WEEKEND sept 29 - OcT 2 


' The German Pro- 
‘ gram and the German 
i Club will be hosting 
i “Do Deutsch,” a Hop- 
‘kins celebration of Ger- 
‘ man language and cul- 


ture. 


Monday, Oct. 3 

Day of German Unity: 
6 — 7:30 p.m. Charles 
Commons MPR. 


Tuesday, Oct. 4 

All Things German at 
Hopkins Scavenger Hunt: 
sign up available online. 


Wednesday, Oct. 5 
Start of Oktober Filmfest: 
7 p.m., Gilman 50. 


Thursday, Oct. 6 
Oktoberfest Gala: 6 — 8 
p.m. Hodson Hall 2nd 


floor Lobby. 


Friday, Oct. 7 

German vs. Turkey Soccer 
Match: 3:30 p.m., location 
TBA. 


For more information, 
go to http://dodeutschhop- 


kins,wordpress.com, 


— Florence Lau 


Literature is alive and 


ome will tell you 


that books are 
dead. 
They have 


clearly never been 
to the Baltimore Book Fes- 
tival. 

This past weekend’s 16th 
annual Book Festival in Mt. 
Vernon was crammed with 
vendors, panel discussions, 
live readings, food trucks, 
street performs and, well, 
people. Lots of people. 

It was undeniable proof 
that, despite. the tech gen- 
eration, people are still 
writing, publishing, read- 
ing and loving books. 

As a Writing Seminars 


like “Bernice” and “The 
Masque of the Red Death” 
were supposedly inspired 
by actual events that hap- 
pened here. 

For those looking for 
some ghostly inspiration, 
the Poe House and Muse- 
um is on 203 Amity Street. 
Lack of funding may shut 
it down, so go while you 
can. It promises to be spec- 
tacularly eerie, especially 
during Halloween week- 
end. 

However, the tons of 
other Baltimore greats 
should not to be lost in Poe’s 
shadow. F. Scott Fitzgerald 
wrote Tender is the Night 


maj or, fi he re. 
ae ‘y Plestis ce 
cred- Bridging Baltimore» * : 
i ly born 


happy. It is rare that you 
get to see such noticeable 
evidence of how important 
books are in our day-to- 
day lives. 

But the truth is that Bal- 
timore is a great place for 
writing. 

One of ‘this city’s best- 
kept secrets is its amazing, 
true-to-Baltimore style, 
quirky literary history. 

The most obvious ex- 
ample is Edgar Allan Poe, 
master of mystery and the 
macabre. 

Poe spent years writing 
in Baltimore, and stories 


and raised in a Baltimore 
row-house. Gertrude Stein 
attended our very own 


Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. 

And as the Baltimore 
Book Festival showed, 


there is still an incredible 
amount of literary talent 
in this city. Authors like 
Russell Baker, Anne Tyler 
and William Manchester 
all have lived in and been 
inspired by Baltimore. 
Their works are reflections 
of the city we experience 
every day, so as Baltimor- 
eans, they are definitely 


kicking in 


something to check out— 
perhaps at the Enoch Pratt 
Library, one of the oldest 
and most visited public li- 
braries in the country. 

Little-known fact: Last 
year there were more peo- 
ple who visited the Pratt 
Library than who attended 
Ravens games. How is that 
for Baltimorean priorities? 

The literary scene is 
alive and well in Balti- 
more, so it is definitely 
something even the casual 
reader should take advan- 
tage of. 

If you could not make 
it to the Book Festival this 
past weekend, there is still 
plenty to do until next year. 

One must-see is the 
George Peabody Library at 
17 East Mt. Vernon Place. 
Founded in 1857, it has an 
other-worldly charm to it. 
Stepping in there feels like 
stepping back into history. 

Chances are that it will 
also be a great stop for 
your next research paper. It 
has astounding collections 
on almost every subject 
imaginable: archaeology, 
British art, ancient clas- 
sics, the history of science, 
American literature, and 
geography, just to get the 
list started. There are over 
300,000 books at the Pea- 
body Library, many from 
the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries, so the discoveries can 
be practically endless. 


Calendar 
of JHU 
Events 


Thurs. Sept. 29 
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Agape Muffin 
Giveaway 
Or— 113.101, 
Breezeway 


The Agape Campus 
Christian Fellow- 
ship will be giving 
away free home- 
made muffins on 
the Breezeway. 
Come start your 
day right! 


Gelato! 
5:30 — 8:30 a.m. 
Charles Commons 

Kitchen 


The Italian Club will 
be selling home- 
made gelato for a 
dollar. Flavors avail- 
able include mango 


sorbetto, nutella, 
and a surprise. 


Nolan’s Pub and 
Karaoke Night 
with the Sirens 
8:30 p.m. 
Nolan’s on 33rd 


Hopkins’s only all- 
female a cappella 
group will hosting 
a pub and karaoke 
night where there 
will be pub night 
drinks for those 
Over 21 as well as 
free karaoke for all. 
Be sure to stop by 
earlier from 5 — 7 
p.m. for their bake 
sale. 


$2/Day Challenge 
5 p.m. 
Upper Quad © 


Learn what it’s like 
to live in poverty. 
Pay ss for this two 
day challenge to 
tackle the difficul- 
ties which plague 
those who are 
every 


homeless 
day. 


Fall 2011 Showcase 
she lon oe aah 
Swirnow Theatre 


Witness Theatre 
will be presenting 
their first showcase 
of the year begin- 
ning on Friday and 
running through 
the weekend. It will 
feature four plays 
written, directed 


and produced by 
students at Hop- 
kins. Tickets are $3 
for students and ss 
for general. 


EIGHTDEUCEPOKER.COM 


Hopkins Hold ‘Em 
9 —12p.m. 
Nolan’s on 33rd 


RAB is sponsoring 
the first Hold ‘Em 
tournament of the 
year. There is no 
buy in and the top 
three players will 
get gift cards to 
the place of their 
choice. Mocktails 
will be available. 


Baltimore 


But if you are looking 
for something a bit more 
2lst century, you should 
head to The Book Thing | 
of Baltimore. It is on 3001 
Vineyard Lane, basically 
eight blocks from campus, 
and is open from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. every Saturday and 
Sunday. 

While The Book Thing | 
looks like a massive library, 
there is one substantial dif- | 
ference: you don’t have to | 
return any of the books. 

As college students, I | 
don’t think any of us take | 
for granted the word “free.” | 


So drop by and leave with | | 


all the books you can car- 
ry, no strings attached. 
The collection of roughly 
200,000 books ranges from 
fiction novels all the way 
to psychology textbooks, 
so you are bound to find 
something interesting. 

The Book Thing is a per- | 
fect example of Baltimore’s | 
character: a bit off-the-wall, 
eclectic and definitely un- 
pretentious. There is some- 
thing indefinably unique 
to our city’s literary history 
and culture. As Baltimor- 
eans, it is something we 
should celebrate. ses 

Baltimore-native © Rob- 
ert Ward once wrote that | 
“there never was a story 


with a happy ending in 


Baltimore.” 
Wrong, Mr. Ward. 
Things could not be better. 


Free Fall will celebrate 
Baltimore city culture 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend [Editor 


Free Fall Baltimore is 
back for its 6th annual 
month-long celebration of 
culture in Baltimore. 

This event runs from 
October 1st all the way 
through October 31st and 
will feature more than 300 


| unique art activities 


There will be many 
chances to try out some- 
thing new this month. 


Take an art class. Attend 
a performance of a new 
group. Visit an unfamiliar 
museum and participate in 


| its myriad events. 


All the categories of 
events this year include art 


and museums, dance, his- 


| tory and heritage, lectures 


and readings, music, the- 
atre, workshops and sev- 


| eral special events. 


This year, there will be 
two new activities during 
Free Fall 2011. 


The first is Black Male 
Identity (BMI), an art proj- 
ect that uses art, images 
and narratives to explore 
and showcase _ positive 
black male identity. 

[he other new event is 
Literary Arts Week, which 
will be from October 15 — 
22. This will be a celebra- 
tion of the literary tradition 
in Baltimore, including a 
variety of poetry readings, 
writing workshops, spo- 
ken word performances 
and author appearances. 

Every show, workshop, 
event and exhibit is free, 
but some may require res- 
ervations. Be sure to check 
the “Events” page online 
for instructions on how to 
register. 

Most events are acces- 
sible by public transporta- 
tion. 

For a complete calendar 
and schedule of planned 
events, check out www, 


FreeFallBaltimore.com. 


Calendar 
of B’more 
Events 


Thurs. Sept. 29 


Bobcat Goldthwait 
8 p.m. 
Baltimore Comedy 
Factory 


Bobcat Goldthwait, 
an actor, comedian, 
screenwriter, and 
director known for 
his black comedy 
and unique high- 
pitched voice, will 


| be performing at 


Power Plant live. 
His shows will run 
through the week- 
end. Admission is 


$17. 


Fri. Sept. 30 


Egg Babies 


Orchestra 
9 p.m. 
The Ottobar 


The Egg Babies Or- 
chestra will be get- 
ting together and 
performing _ their 
covers at the Otto- 
bar this Friday. Ad- 
mission is $7. , 


CATANNA.COM 


Lindsey 
Buckingham 
8 p.m. 
Kraushaar 
Auditorium 


Lindsey Buck- 
ingham is better 
known as the gui- 
tarist for the band 
Fleetwood = Mac, 
responsible for hits 
like “Go Your Own 
Way” and “Tusk.” 
He will be perform- 
ing at Goucher Col- 
lege. Admission. is 
on the pricier side. 


Fell’s Point Fun 
Festival 
All Day 
Fell’s Point 


The annual Fell’s 
Point Fun Festival is 
a celebration of life 
in Baltimore. There 
will be over 200 
stalls, five stages 
with a wide variety 


of music, local and 
international food 
and arts and crafts. 


The Highlandtown 
District Exhibition 
6 — 9p.m. 
Creative Alliance 


Baltimore’s — High- 
landtown Arts Dis- 
trict is presenting 
its work in an open 
exhibition and art 
walk. Work by both 
resident artists as 
well as those who 
live futher away 
will be represented. 


Bach Concert 


4pm. 
Christ Lutheran 
Church 


The Bach Concert 
series of Baltimore 
presents Cantata 
160 by J.S. Bach, 
featuring a choir, 
orchestra and solo- 
‘Sists. 
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BMA spotlights African art. 
represents 21 countries 


By ELLEN BRAIT Lerac 7 
For The Netiie-Lette yi hee: ela 
ithin this association 
there are five grades and 
associated sub-grades with 
Which one earns the right 
to wear certain hats to rep- 
resent their level. This par- 
ticular hat was for those of 
the fifth level and the high- 
est grade, the kindi. 

If one ventures farther 
into the first room, they 
come upon a very interest- 
ing display of combs and 
hairpins. 

They 


wood, 


From Sept. 25 to Feb. >, 
the Baltimore Museum of 
Art’s exhibit Hand Held: 
Personal Arts from 


Africa 
will display : 


various art 
pieces created by African 
artists during the 19th and 
20th centuries. 

The exhibit is fit into 
only two rooms but dis- 
plays a wide array of 80 Af- 
rican art pieces, — 

They are truly unique 
in that they merge artistry 
with utility. 

The exhibit showcases 
various seats, vessels, blan- 
kets, wrappers, combs, hats 
and other objects that had a 
practical use. 

They represent 21 Afri- 
can countries and draw on 
pieces from the Baltimore 
Museum of Art’s current 
African collection as well as 
several recent acquisitions 
that are being displayed for 
the first time. 

Upon entering the ex- 
hibit, a strange hat that 
almost resembles a wig, 
catches one’s eye. 


are crafted from 
iron, bronze and 
ivory and were used pri- 
marily for grooming. 

This being said, men of- 
ten presented them to the 
women they loved as gifts 
and their artistic nature 
made it possible for them 
to demonstrate a variety of 
symbolic motifs. 

One large, prominent 
comb in the display is 
thought to have been a 
comb gifted to a woman 
since it shows an embrac- 
ing couple. 

Above the couple is the 
Golden Stool, which sym- 
bolizes the Asante King- 


When more closely ex- dom. 
amined it can be seen that The comb also has 
the hat is adorned with “Sankofa” birds carved 


clam shells, arcs of seed- 
pods and mussel shells. 
Dangling plaited-fiber 
tendrils on either side 
give it the feel of women’s 
hair. The hat was used to 
mark the rank and status 
of a man initiated into the 
Bwami association of the 


into its surface with their 
heads turned backwards 
referring to the proverb 
“move forward by learn- 
ing from the past.” Two 
crosses in both upper cor- 
ners show that the couple 
is Christian. 


See BMA, pace B5 


COURTESY OF WWW.DAWNALLCOM | 


Combs, much like the ones featured above, could be found in the exhibit. 
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Far Last Movement makes moves on campus 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


In true Hopkins fashion, 
the Ralph S. O’Connor Rec 
Center was largely 
doned in favor of the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Library, 
despite the enticement of 
cheap Far East Movement 
tickets. 

Nonetheless, a few 
brave, hardy souls ven- 
tured out from the depths 
of D-level to see what 
all the fuss was about. 
hough the hip-hop outfit, 
a quartet of suspender- 

| sporting, shutter shade- 
donning Asians _ hailing 
from sunny Los Ange- 
les, have floated around 
around the electro-hip- 
hop dance scene for some 
time now (since 2003, to be 
exact), it wasn’t until their 


aban- 


single “Like a G6” hit ra- show lacks the carefully 
diowaves that they garned calculated rise-and-drop of 
popular attention. dub-step; at no point dur- 
(If they sound famil- ing their performance did 
iar, perhaps it is because that nervy, out-of-body 
you watch transcen- 
too much __ dence over- 
The Fast and No one wants to take that au- 
the Furious. He manhine UG dience. 
| Specifically, ?© S Ul Still, you 
| Tokyo Drift, on each other have to ad- 
| which  fea- mire the 
tured their while the HOP group for 
song “Round c : a utting on 
aa delegates lookone =. 0" 
In any fromthe elevated show and 
case, The ; , getting the 
HOP, that running track. No name. of the 
ubiquitous one. university 
campus or-- correct. 
ganization est gant 52 
that organizes things Johnssssss Hopkins Uni- 


on campus, brought the 

| group to Hopkins for kick 
off the annual Fall Fest 
celebrations. 

For those that actually 
attended the $16 concert, 
the show was an energetic 
means of breaking up the 
Monday to Friday study 
that descends ev- 
ery mid-term season. The 
abundance: of space’ (read: 
lack of people) provided 
ample room to dance and 
flail about. 

Far East Movement 
the dirty-sexy 
bump-and-grind of col- 
loquially termed “dirty 
rap” and the zoned out, 
smoked-up aesthetic the 
likes of which Asher Roth 
has made popular. 

Furthermore, their live 


Second City ears up for second season 


By BARBARA LAM 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


toes, and the real intent be- 
hind Baltimore smokers—“I 
want to die young because 
I didn’t save enough for re- 
tirement.” 

More than a few skits’ 
were dedicated to Johns 
Hopkins, beginning with 
a young baby boy born as 
“John” who is mistakenly 
re-named to “Johns.” Songs 
punctuated the short skits, 
including one that fea- 
tured an imagined “Brody 
Surgical Annex” overtak- 
ing a couple’s home with- 
out permission and a song 
that begins “We only teach 
the finest minds / with 
the‘most to prove / where: 
many [students] never 
leave / because they’re too 
broke to move.” 

Another song—“take a 
chance on a Hopkins girl’”— 
derides Towson girls for 
desperately trying to get a 
Hopkins man to put a ring 


After a popular run of 
Second City Does Baltimore 
at Center Stage last season, 
the comedy troupe has 
returned again for round 
two, Second City: Charmed 
and Dangerous. 

The Second City originates 

from Chicago, where they 
perform nightly shows of 
improv, sketch comedy and 
stand-up. They are famous 
for their alum, many of who 
move on to join the cast 
of Saturday Night Live. The 
play, directed by Matt Hoy- 
de, is structured around 
an artist—“I’m a muralist 
and a DJ that specializes in 
vegan dub music’—paint- 
ing a mural for a new neigh- 
borhood in Baltimore, and 
features completely new 
scenes from the original 
production. 


The writers, Ed Furman on their finger, and Hopkins 
and Tim Sniffen, spent the girls for intimidating their 
summer in Baltimore find- fellow male students. 


ing material for the songs 
and skits featured. Furman 
and Sniffen roasted every- 
thing from current Balti- 
more events like the Grand 
Prix and the mayoral elec- 
tion to the infamous, like 
a young Edgar Allen Poe 


The improvised scenes, 
including an on-the-spot 
musical and a political de- 


intent on dying penniless 
and alone, and the city’s 
tense race relations. 

Some scenes were vague 
and could have been rel- 
evant to any city. Those 
proved to be weaker, but 
most scenes were on-point 
and hilarious, like the por- 
trayal of a farmer's market 

addict who can’t stop talk- 
ing about her organic toma- 


bate, were weaker but en- 
tertaining thanks to the ac- 
tors’ enthusiasm and talent 
and an engaging crowd that 
was eager to participate. The 
male half of the group— 
Ryan Archibald, Cody Dove 
and Ric Walker—carried 
many of the scenes, but the 
ladies—Brooke Breit, Chel- 


, sea Devantez and Lili-Anne * 


Brown—had their shining 


. moments as well. 


Two rowhouses _ pro- 
vided the set for Second 
City and pianist Matthew 
Loren Cohen delivered 
a fantastic soundtrack to 
the comedy. The ending, 
which coincided with the 
artist’s completed mural 
(stowed away in his steel 
mill turned sugar factory 
turned cemetery turned 
Trader Joe’s turned artist 


‘loft), was overwhelmingly 


cheesy but well earned. 

It takes more than being 
a Baltimore native to get 
every joke, but even with- 
out context the show is en- 
dearing and entertaining. 
Second City runs until Oct. 
16 at Center Stage. 


COURTESY OF WWWBALTIMOREISAWESOME.COM 
Alums of The Second City have gone on to star in comedy shows like SVL. 
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versity” was perfectly 
enunciated and much ap- 
preciated by the attend- 
ing student body, even 
if the constant reference 
to the “Blue Jays,” (as in, 
“Lemme see whatchu got, 
Blue Jays,” and “Pump it 


Moneyball’s 


By MELANIE LOVE 


| For The News-Letter 
spans that weird place | 
| between 


I’m not much of a fan of 


| baseball or Brad Pitt, but 


I ended up actually thor- 
oughly enjoying Moneyball. 
A quiet, understated movie 
with a star-studded cast 
(Philip Seymour Hoffman, 
Jonah Hill, Robin Wright 
Penn and of course, Pitt) 
it was penned by Aaron 


| Sorkin (The Social Network, 


The West Wing), Moneyball 
tells the story of Oakland 


| A's general manager Billy 


Beane as he attempts to put 
together a winning team 
under budget constraints 
and lack of faith. 

A former baseball star 
himself whose career 
didn’t achieve quite the 
success he imagined, Beane 
ends up turning the indus- 
try on its ear. Eschewing 
traditional methods and 
pissing off most people in 
the process, Beane imple- 
mented statistical methods 
and computer-generated 
analysis to pick players, 
putting together an entire 
line-up out of what were 
considered the dregs of 
baseball, and all on a mi- 
nuscule budget. For the 
most part, Brad Pitt shines 
as the tobacco-spitting, for- 
mer up-and-comer Billy 
Beane. He gives a no-frills 
performance that’s all in the 
eyes, often shot in close-up 
to frame his tired yet un- 
flagging pursuit of the revo- 
lutionary team. 

Working closely with 
math whiz Peter Brand (Jo- 
nah Hill), Beane sets into 
motion a re-imagining of 
the Oakland A‘s_ lineup 
based on player value cal- 
culated through. statistics. 
Hill is one of the greatest as- 
pects of this movie; having 
seen him in Superbad and 
other comedic roles, this is a 
complete 180. He’s reserved 
and mature, the stalwart 
number-cruncher alongside 
Beane’s flaring temper and 
charm. Moneyball may be 
his way into drama, and it’s 
a great use of his talents. 

Beane clashes with ev- 


eryone in his attempts to. 


COURTESY OF WILL SHEPHERDSON 
Asian hip-hop artists Far East Movement kicked off Fall Fest with a concert at the Ralph S. O'Connor Rec Center. 


up, Blue Jays”) quickly 
veered into the territory 
of socially awkward. 

Super Smash Brothers, 
affectionately known as Su- 
per Mash Brothers, opened 
for Far East Movement. 
Whoever decided that these 
two bands should be billed 
together knew what s/he 
was doing, as their music 
styles complemented each 
other quite well. 

A trio of dudes on their 
laptops, Super Smash 
Brothers was everything 
you expect of an open- 
ing band - young and in- 
novative, if a little rough 
around the edges. Still, 
their enthusiasm was in 
infectious and had the 
small crowd moving in no 
time at all. 

If you were _ look- 
ing forward to a concert 
that you could tell your 
grand- -kids about, the Far 
East |Movement/Super 
Smash Brothers show was 


get his unconventional 
ideas into play, whether 
it’s a table full of seasoned 
scouts or team manager 
Art Howe (Hoffman). 
Howe and Beane perpetu- 
ally butt heads throughout 
the film, with Howe repeat- 
edly refusing to adapt to 
Beane’s system until Beane 
pulls out every stop to 
leave him no choice but to 
play his players according 
to the calculations. Hoff- 
man is unfortunately un- 
derused in 


not that concert. While 
there were moments hint- 
ing at brilliance (at one 
point, one of the dudes 
from Far East Movement 
stage dove into the audi- 
and crowd surfed 
for a chorus), for the most 
part, the concert was only 
mediocre. 

Part of the problem can 
be attributed to the venue; 
the school gymnasium 
isn’t exactly the hoppin’ 
club venue that seems so 
well suited for this style 
of music. 

More than anything, 
you want someplace 
dark, intimate. Think Un- 
derground Dance Party 
circa 2010. The Rec Cen- 
ter’s basketball court is 
a hard place to stage a 
show. 

No one wants to be 
rubbing up on each other 
while The HOP delegates 
look on from the elevated 
running track. No one. 


ence 


Brad Pitt wins over critics’ 


tler scenes of him working 
out in the gym while games 
are being played out on the 
field, too nervous to even 
watch it unfold. 

Also a less successful 
plot was Beane’s relation- 
ship with his 12-year-old - 
daughter and _ estranged 
wife — there’s just not 
enough of a connection to 
make it a worthy subplot, 
and it ends up taking away 
from the action. Pitt is best 
when he’s wrangling play- 
ers to come 


his role, but 


over to the 


his sparks of MON EYBALL]] 4s or ma- 
frustration }}! : i} nipulating 
are palpable Starring: Brad managers to 
and he pro- |! Pitt, Robin Wright, get trades. 
vides good }] Jonah Hill When he’s in 
friction for |] Directors: the thick of 
Pitt’s char- |] Bennett Miller — it, powering 
acter. Run Time: 103 min. |} through de- 

The film || Rating: PG-13 spite all the 
is based on Playing at: The roadblocks- 
the book |] Rotunda -that’s when 
Moneyball: the audience 
The Art of roots for 


Winning an Unfair Game 
by Michael Lewis, which 
details more about how 
Bill James, the godfather 
of introducing statistical 
analysis to baseball, rein- 
vented and _ reinvigorated 
the game. As such, Mon- 
eyball transcends the love 
of the sport and makes a 
fascinating study of a man 
who dared to be wrong and 
to try something truly new. 

What could have been 
played up more in this 
movie, however, were 
these characters. You get 
the flesh of Billy Beane 
from flashbacks showing, 
him as a young. baseball 
star forsaking a scholar- 
ship to Stanford for a mul- 
timillion-dollar baseball 
contract, and it’s a rich back 
story, but it would have 
been nice to see it trans- 
lated more to his adult life. 

For the most part, Beane 
is single-minded in his pur- 
suit of this newly organized 
team, but you don’t get a 
lot more than that dogged- 
ness. Instead, Pitt just keeps 
throwing around chairs 
and other stationary objects 
to indicate his frustration; 
what works better are sub- 


him in his unconventional 
quest. 

The actual games them- 
selves are played to tense, 
excellent effect, interspersed 
with video footage of the 
real games. Some of the best 
interactions come between 
Beane and his players, nota- 
bly Chris Pratt as Scott Hat- 
teberg, who takes over as 
first baseman despite never 
having played the posi- 
tion in his life, and Stephen 
Bishop as superstar David 
Justice who's coming, to the 
end of his glory days. Beane 
takes a chance on all these 
players who are considered. 
misfits for various reasons, 
and their eagerness to adapt 
to his unexpected method- 
ology is a treat to see. 

Overall, Moneyball is 
a movie definitely worth 
checking out even if base- 
ball isn’t your thing. It’s 
more a story of a man 
who did something truly 
unique, who became a mav- 

erick of the game through 
perseverance and unfailing 
vision. It does run a little 
long for being such an un- 
showy, understated movie, 
but it’s worth it to see good 
acting and story line. 
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Modern Family has modern sensibilities Community is what 


By JANE SYH 
For The News Letter 


Fresh off their success- 
ful run at the Emmys in 


which all six adult mem- 


bers of the cast were nomi 
nated, and in which the 
show walked away with 
five major awards, includ- 
ing Outstanding Comedy 
Series Viodern Family 
kicked off last Wednesday 
with an hour-long block that 
premiered the first two epi 
sodes of their third season. 
Both, in an explosion of 
apparent contradictions, 
demonstrated what is so 
successful about this situa- 


tion comedy while also ex- 
posing the show’s greatest 
weakness. 

“Dude Ranch” used the 
ensemble to it’s full 
potential, intertwining. plot 


cast 


lines made use of tensions 
between Various character 
pairings. As with most T\ 
shows that involve child ac- 
tors, much has changed over 
the summer — Luke’s voice 
dropped, Dylan height is 
now indistinguishable from 
a tree's, and Lily talks now! 
— but the witty dialogue, 
lovable characters and stel- 
lar physical comedy re- 
mains the same. 
Chaos reigns supreme 
as the family takes a va- 
cation to a ranch in Wyo- 
ming: Claire is having 
trouble accepting Dylan as 
a match for Haley; Mitch- 
ell turns to Luke for help 
as he doubts his ability to 
raise a son; Phil has been 
practicing his cowboy 
skills (shootin’, ropin’ and 
pancake eatin’) in order 
to impress his father-in- 
law, but Jay is unfortu- 
nately distracted by the 
cowboy constantly feeling 
up Gloria; Alex has her 
first kiss stolen from her. 


All this comes to a head 
when Claire hysterically 
ruins Dylan’s marriage 
proposal to Haley, send- 
ing him sprinting towards 
the woods and the family 
is forced to spread out to 
search for him. It all ends, 
sadly, in the departure of 
Dylan’s character from the 
show, though not before 
one last profound song (“I 
rode a horse for the first 
time today / Wasn’t sur- 
prised when it NEIGH.”) 
The second episode, 
“When Kids Go Bad,” em- 
ployed the time-tested 
trope of using children to 
highlight their parents’ 
shortcomings. Manny 
somewhat confusingly 
steals a girl’s locket, though 
itis Gloria who ultimately is 
unable to come clean. Lily is 
reacting poorly to the idea 
of a baby brother, but this 
is due to Cam’s smother- 
ing and Mitchell's inability 


| as 


-Carrell’s departure leads 
lo NBC's The Oifice flop 


By ALEXANDRIA SOUSA 


For The News-Letter 


After the Season 8 pre- 
miere of The Office, it became 
clear to the dedicated audi- 
ence of the Emmy award- 
winning series that the only 
consistency that would re- 
main in the show would be 
within the sarcastic facial 
gestures of Jim Halpert. 

Since Michael Scott an- 
nounced his departure from 
the show in order to marry 
Holly, most fans cringed at 
the idea of The Office with- 
out his familiar antics. The 
fans, as it would seem by the 
season premiere, were sadly 
correct; an office without 
Scott is ironically, unsettling 
and awkward. 

Following the built-up 
tension and competition, 
Andy was unveiled as the 
next regional branch man- 
ager, an unexpected twist 
after Robert California 
(James Spader) gave up the 

position to become CEO of 
the company. 

Everyone in the office 
is attracted to California’s 
cool and mysterious de- 
meanor, hoping to impress 
him and his unfaltering 
stoicism. This leads to mass 
chaos when it is uncovered 
that California has a list 
of each name in the office, 
split into two columns. 

Desperately trying to 
uncover the meaning be- 
hind the list, Pam goes 
into an emotional break- 
down, now that she is in 
the midst of the emotional 
duress of her second preg- 

nancy. Angela feels no re- 
morse for such emotion, 
as she is pregnant with: 
the Senator’s child as well, 
and boastfully still as tiny 
and composed as ever. 
California takes each 
member of the office that is 
on one side of his list out to a 
social gathering at a restau- 
rant, causing everyone left 
at the office that happened 
to be on the other side of the 
list stricken with panic. 
Furthermore, a rift is 


formed in the relationship 
between Jim and Pam, as 
Jim has been invited to this 
gathering and Pam has not. 
California quickly  dissi- 
pates the confusion by an- 
nouncing that his list was 
based on “losers” and “win- 


ners.” Andy takes it upon | 


himself as newly-appointed 
regional manager to con- 


front California in a heart: | 


felt moment. 

As far as a season pre- 
miere goes, this episode was 
not in the least bit enticing 
and did not help dispel the 
opinion that the show can- 
not succeed without the ec- 
centricities and unique hu- 
mor of Carell. The entirety 
of the episode had a back- 


drop of awkward interac- | 


tions and felt forced. 

One of the most laugh- 
ter-inducing characters is 
Dwight, but he lacked the 
intensity prevalent in pre- 
vious seasons. He did not 


seem in the least bit out | 


raged by his lack of pro- 
motion to the position of 
regional manager, despite 
his character being built on 
a foundation of passion for 
that job. 

The observation __ of 
“planking” as a sport felt 
too much like a forceful 
comparison to Season 6's 
premiere featuring the 
teenage trend of “parkour.” 

Andy as regional man- 
ager was a surprisingly 
good fit in keeping the 
level of humor in the show 
centered around antics, but 
Bernard’s typical humor 
was not utilized in this epi- 
sode and his character felt 
confused. 

The addition of Spader 
to the cast has’ also not 
proven to contribute to the 
show’s quality, shown by 
the heavy awkwardness 
felt in his scenes. Ultimate- 
ly, the fate of the show does 
not seem impressive if it 
reflects the current state of 
the cast and their overall 
chemistry, but more time is 
needed in order to come to 
a definitive conclusion. 


| 


to share. Claire is taunted 
by her family for her obses- 
sive need to always be right, 
though the episode reveals 
in its final moments that 
this is because Jay always 
has to be right. 

Both of these episodes 
had their strong points. 
The cast demonstrated 
why they all received 
Emmy nods, though Ty 
Burrell and Julie Bow- 
en really proved why it 
was the two of them that 
won. The camera work 
was slyly hilarious, such 
as in “When the Kids Go 
Bad” when Cam consid- 
ers whether he coddles 
Lily (cut to a montage in- 
cluding a shot of a dead- 
panned Lily standing 
next to the shower, hold- 
ing Cam’s hand.) The hour 
passed quickly — its dia- 
logue smooth, it’s comedy 
chuckle-inducing and its 
stories entertaining. 

And yet, while impres- 


sive, the hour of Modern | 


Family failed to show the 
audience something that 
haven't seen half a dozen 
times already. 
Everything’s been done 
before: Phil getting hyp- 
notized by pretty women, 


~ 


; 
) 
a 
ry 


COURTESY OF WWW.ABC.COM 
The three families of Modern Family as well as Dylan take a vacation together at a “Dude Ranch. 


Claire being shown as | 
bossy and obsessive, men | 
closer to Gloria’s age than | 
Jay hitting on her, Mitch- 
ell jumping to conclusions 
about Cam’s parenting 
style, Haley and Alex ma- 
nipulating Luke, Cam be- | 
ing overbearing, Manny 
being picked on in school, 
so on and so forth. 

These are viable plot | 
conflicts, and it is possible | 
that this is simply the writ- 
ers enforcing continuity 
within the series, but it’s 
becoming more and more 
apparent that this is the 
show falling back on old 
gags, gags that are known 
to have worked in the past. 
Modern Family has become 
entirely too safe. 

The key to any great TV 
show is development, the 


ability to grow from its | 


initial concept and evolve 
with its characters. 

On the whole, Modern 
Family has failed to do so. 
And despite it’s award- 
winning status, pleasant 
entertainment and undeni- 
able chemistry, if the series 
fails to grow and develop, 
it’s current success might 
find itself to be extremely | 


| Community, 


short-lived. 


By BUDDY SOLA 


| For The News-Letter 


There are many things 


| to expect when you walk 


into the season premier 
of a primetime show. For 
flying pro- 
tagonists and witty musi- 


| cal numbers enunciate the 


show’s supposed new di- 


rection: normalcy. 


We are fabled Commu- 
nity viewers, and we un- 


| derstand such lampooning 
of mainstream television. 


But Dan Harmon and his 
team don’t stop there. Over 


"| the course of their 22-min- 


ute episode, they parody 
everything from Glee and 
Doctor Who to Oz and 
Downton Abbey. 

Clearly, though, Commu- 
nity is taking a bold first step 
into its newest season, and if 
the first episode is any indi- 
cation, it’s growing into new 
and great places. The plot is 
just as zany as fans expect, 
revolving around Jeff and 
Pierce’s rivalry. Jeff, who 
clearly fantasized about a 
Pierce-less study group all 
summer, is suddenly con- 
fronted by Pierce’s return. 
He talks the group out of 
letting Pierce back in, then 
falls prey to his own argu- 
ment. Meanwhile, Abed 
goes crazy because Cougar- 
town gets delayed. Oh, and 
Dean Pelton grows a beard 
and tries to take hold of the 
school, until John Goodman 
(whose performance was 
amazing) shows him who 
the real dean is. And Chang 
is living in the vents. 

Confused? The premiere 
delivers on many levels, but 
clarity and accessibility for 
newer viewers is not one of 
them. And though people 
can find old episodes to 
catch up, the show isn’t on 
Netflix or Hulu+ anymore. 


And because it has steadily _ 


© SEM Fog) 


“sunk in ratings: (despite its 
| cult and critical acclaim), 


that’s a dangerous tone to 
set for the first episode. We 


=a brings us together, today 


get very little introduction 
and the plot is almost en- 
tirely based on events from 
the previous two seasons, 

Still, Community has bol- 
stered its numbers by a half- 
million for the premiere, 
For fans, there was more 
than enough to keep them 
coming, back and wanting 
more. With the additions 
of Michael K. Williams 
and Goodman (as well as a 
title credit for Jim Rash), the 
change-up that fans wanted 
has happened without dis- 
rupting the series’ core sey- 
en students. This is a smart 
move by Harmon, who 
toyed with the idea of dras- 
tically mixing up the group 
dynamic. Thankfully, he let 
those impulses die. 

The real magic of the 
episode is what made Com- 
munity so strong in the first 
place; character-driven plots 
combined with meta-humor 
and cultural commentary, 
This episode took a potshot 
against a lot, from The Wire to 
British comedies. The Doctor 
Who parody, Inspector Spacet- 
ime, stands out among them, 
having already garnered a 
faux following on the Inter- 
net. Harmon also shows his 
film-making roots with his 
re-imagining of both 2001: A 
Space Odyssey and The Shin- 
ing. Coming out of the gates 
this hard isn’t new for the 
show. And though critics 
and executives alike wish 
it were a little more normal 
and _ accessible, clearly the 
show has other plans. Hope- 
fully, they'll be kept. 

All in all, “Biology 101” 
looks to be a promising 
start for one of NBC’s com- 
edy front-runners. If the 
rest of the season follows 
Suit, it may pull itself from 
ratings hell and return 
to the forefront of televi- 
sion consciousness. And 


this is t e year they all die, 
maybe, just maybe, this is 
the year Community gradu- 
ates. 


FOX's sct-fi thriller Fringe returns to the television 


By DAVID SHEAR 


For The News-Letter 


“Ever wonder where 
you'd be without me?” 
Lincoln Lee asks his FBI 


| agent partner shortly be- 


fore said partner is killed 
by a mysterious translu- 
cent shapeshifter. In the 
aftermath, Lee turns to the 
top-secret Fringe Division 
for help. 

While the line is intend- 


_ ed to be a light-hearted ac- 


knowledgement of friend- 
ship between the two 
men, like everything else 
in Fringe it has an implicit, 
deeper meaning, a second 
layer of story and charac- 
ter that is hidden just be- 
neath the surface, beyond 
the perception of eyes, ears 
and memory. 

The true story of the 
season premiere does not 
center around a FBI agent 
finding out about and work- 
ing with a strange group to 
track a mysterious figure; 
rather it explores people 
dealing with loss — specifi- 
cally dealing with the loss of 
someone who never existed. 

For those who, like the 
main characters in Fringe, 
have forgotten, Peter Bish- 
op — son of modern-day 
Doctor Frankenstein Wal- 
ter Bishop — had a choice: 
using an ancient machine, 
he could either destroy our 
world, or a world that was 
filled with versions of peo- 
ple like ourselves. 

Though the alternate 
versions from “Over 
There” had caused much 
grief — the alternate Wal- 
ter had kidnapped Olivia 
while “Altlivia’” secretly 
took her place and seduced 
Peter- he decided to forgive 
and choose a third option: 
tear a hole in the fabric of 
space, creating a bridge be- 
tween the two universes 


and forcing the two sides 
to work together. 

The cost of this was 
high: he soon vanished, 
disappearing from the 
memory of all who knew 
him. 

Thus the audience is 
left with a question rarely 
addressed on a television 
show: “What would life be 
like if [insert name here] 
had never existed? What 
kind of an impact had he 
made on our lives?” 

This episode answers 
that question beautifully 
as each of the main cast is 
slightly changed from the* 
lack of their friend. 

Olivia in~ particular 
stands out: she had been 
kidnapped and __brain- 
washed in another uni- 
verse, and the thought of 
seeing him again was the 
only thing that kept her 
going. 

She had been emotion- 
ally closed off in the past, 
but she learned to be more 
connected with people 
thanks to Peter. That’s all 
changed now. She's be- 
come cold and more dis- 
connected, searching for a 
way to deal with the loneli- 
ness she inexplicably feels. 

When questioned about 
if she is working with a 
group, Olivia replies that 
there's “no one else, just 
me,” a line that not only 
reminds the audience of 
Peter's absence, but reflects 
the isolation that she feels 


_as well. Despite having As- 


trid and Walter she feels 
something missing from 
her life — and there is, 
though she is unaware of it. 

Furthermore, she has 
undergone more loss in her 
life: originally Peter was 
able to get the chemicals 


“necessary to cure her for- 


mer lover John Scott from 
dying of a virus that was 


COURTESY OF WWWFOX.COM 


Due to Fringe’s two worlds, September explains how he knows Dlivia. 


turning him translucent. 
Now that he never existed, 


there was no way to get 
the cure, and Scott died, 
adding yet another layer 
of grief and loneliness to 
Olivia. 

The other main charac- 
ter that has been affected 
is Peter’s father, Walter. He 


-is tormented by visions of 


his son, noting that there is 
a vanishing man in his lab 
and in his mirror. 

He is unable to deal 
with the outside world, 
preferring to stay inside 
his lab. 

This Walter has also ex- 
perienced much grief with- 
out a lack of Peter as well, 
and his most powerful line 
of the episode gives the 
audience a clue as to what 
might have happened in 
this new timeline. Wal- 
ter notes that “Sometimes 
things die. They even die 
twice.” . 

Considering the fact 
that in the old timeline 
Walter had watched the 
Peter from his universe die 
from a deadly disease be- 
fore finding a cure too late 
and kidnapping the Peter 
from the other universe 
to raise him as his own, it 
appears that Walter was 
unable to cross universes 


in this new timeline, and 
he had the added grief of 
watching his son die yet 
again, 

This Walter has both an 
added layer of lucidity and 
grief - he cannot remember 
what he lost he is, and he is 
unable to determine wheth- 
er or not, he is going mad. 

Despite the excellent 
interactions and _re-intro- 
ductions of the characters, 
the episode had one ma- 
jor flaw: after the first five 
minutes it lacked tension. 

There was an excellent 

scene where Lincoln and 
his partner confront the 
shapeshifter, and a_ter- 
tific scene between the 
two Olivias that shows the 
distrust they both have of 
each other, but after the 
opening credits, the show 
became more of a re-intro- 
duction to Fringe that had 
strong character moments 
rather than a pulse-pound- 
ing episode. 

However, despite the 
multitude of serious issues 
in the episode, it was still 
an excellent, entertaining, 
and (as always with Fringe), 
thought-provoking experi- 
ence. Season four is just be- 
ginning, and it is going to 
be extremely interesting to 
see what lies in store next. 
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BMA, From B3 

hearts, which may suggest 
either male protection or the 
inscribed adage, translated 
from Twi, “love is death.” 
The second room begins 
with a case dedicated to the 
“Pleasure of Prestige — Arts 
for Tobacco.” 

Within the case there 
are mortars for grinding 
tobacco leaves into snuff, 
pipes for smoking and con- 
tainers for storage. Like all 
the other pieces in this ex- 
hibit, the tools used in ev- 
eryday life are beautifully 
decorated. These particular 
pieces were sought out and 
owned by male and female 
leaders and elders as well as 
wealthy and well-connected 
individuals. 

The corner of the sec- 
ond room is entirely dedi- 
cated to shaping vessels. 
These vessels, primarily 
owned by women, were 
used to contain, transport 
and serve water, milk, 
grain, beer, oils and sup- 
plies for preparing meals. 
They came in a variety of 
forms, surfaces and deco- 
rations that helped make 
them very aesthetically 
pleasing. Women artists 
used hand-coiling tech- 
niques to create ceramic 
and basketry items. They 
used earth and natural fi- 
bers. 

An important aspect of a 
bride’s dowry was three of 
these containers; the Gur- 
age basketry table, Borana 
milk container and the Baga 


Museum explores art 
ol African modernity 


rice container. These were 
important metaphors for a 
bride’s industriousness and 
fertility, while also serving 
to establish a home for her 
and her groom. 

The second room also 
plays host to a wide array 
of chairs. However, they do 
not fit the typical structure 
that one associates with 
chairs nowadays. These are 
very small, portable, close 
to the ground and carved 
with a single piece of wood. 

They were a very im- 
portant symbol of leader- 
ship either within one’s 
own family or the broader 
political community. These 
chairs were highly personal 
and usually only the owner 
had access to them. The 
owner would carry their 
chair with them to visit oth- 
ers homes, go to the market 
or attend ceremonies. 

Women, on the other 
hand, used them for a more 
domestic purpose. They 
would be seated when pre- 
paring food and washing 
clothes. These chairs were 
such a vital part of African 
life that they were some- 
times placed on an owner’s 
grave, inherited through 
generations, or even set 
within the family ancestral 
shrine. 

The Baltimore Museum 
of Artis looking forward to 
the reinstallation of the Af- 
rican collection by 2014. It 
will also have many more 
fascinating objects and dis- 
plays to showcase. 


AS Be 
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A woman transfers milk into a container like those seen at the BMA. 
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On Wednesday, Sept. 21, 
the Ten Out of Tenn (TOT) 
Concert Tour made its stop 
here in Baltimore at Rams 
Head Live! TOT was a col- 
laborative concert showcas- 
ing 10 very talented musi- 
cians from Tenn. Musician 
Trent Dabbs dreamed up 
this concert, inspired by 
the film The Last Waltz. 

The goal of the concert 
was to show the country 
that there are “other things 
going on in Nashville be- 
sides country and gospel,” 
according to Dabbs. 

This is the second time 
that the tour has run, the 
first time being a few years 
ago. The concert supports 
The Mocha Club, a non- 
profit organization whose 
goal is to help developing 
countries in Africa by pro- 
viding clean water, malaria 
vaccinations, AIDS medi- 
cations and other much 
needed supplies to citizens 
by having donors give $7 
(or approximately the cost 
of two “mochas”). Accord- 
ing to artist Katie Herzig, 
“this tour will help raise 
money for an orphanage in 
Ghana.” 

The concert opened 
with a quaint song called 
“Running on Fumes” by 
Gabe Dixon. The song 
had a laid back feel with 
smooth vocals. All of the 
other musicians provided 
the background music 
and vocals to each other's 
songs, showcasing all of 
their talents. 

Dixon also performed 
“Day Just Like Today” fea- 
turing a strong message, 
powerful vocals and proof 
that Dixon could easily be 
a “Top 40” hit. Dixon loves 
playing music because “It’s 
just who I am,” he shared. 
The second 
featured, Jeremy Lister, 
showed that he has a won- 
derful, refined voice that is 
unwaveringly pure. Lister 
also puts a lot of emotion 
into his songs and is truly 
quite talented. 

Matthew Perryman 
Jones played “Rain or 
Shine,” a feel-good song 
about loving someone all 
of the time. This song real- 
ly utilized the other musi- 
cians and everyone looked 
like they were enjoying 
themselves. 

Jones also played “Poi- 
soning the Well,” which 
was influenced by R.E.M. 


+) 


musician * 


and had a 
smooth rock 
feel. Anoth- 
er musician 
featured on 
the tour was 
Tyler James, 
who is quite 
the crowd- 
pleaser. 

James 
first played 
“Mama 
Hold,” a feel 
good song 
with a posi- 
tive mes- 
sage and 
clean vocals. 
“Old Brass 
Billy” was 
the — other 
song James 
played, an 
upbeat rock 
and roll song with a grand 
finish. 

James was also featured 
in various other songs 
showcasing his talent on the 
trumpet. “Static Waves,” 
a crowd favorite, was per- 
formed by Andrew Belle 
featuring Herzig. The song 
had a relaxed feel, soft vo- 
cals from 


COURTESY OF WWWCARNIVALRECORDING.COM 
Ten rising musicians from Tennessee came to Baltimore for a benefit concert. 


girl-next-door personality. 
Stroup sings of love with 
a young and fresh sound. 
Stroup loves how music 

“brings people together.” 
One of the most talent- 
ed musicians of the tour 
was k.s. Rhoads. Rhoads 
truly created a song for 
the audience. He recorded 
beats, back- 


Herzig 4 ground 
and raw music and 
vocals Last Week Live vocals in 
{205 05,m. Ten out of Tenn front of us 
Belle. and then 
Belle also proceeded 
performed “Sky Still Blue,” to sing with them. 

a song that simply puts a Boucher described 


smile on one’s face. 

Herzig, who remarked, 
“It’s really fun to be a part 
of this tour,” has a sweet, 
melodic voice, tons of emo- 
tion and songs with pow- 
erful messages. Herzig has 
always loved playing mu- 
sic because “it’s very natu- 
ral, inspiring and a good 
outlet” for her. 

A native Australian 
that has lived in Nashville 
for twelve years, Butterfly 
Boucher first showed us 
her edgy side with “5678.” 

The song had spunk, 
vocals similar to Hayley 
Williams and lots of per- 
cussion. Boucher also per- 
formed “Warning Bells,” 
a crowd-pleaser about not 
wanting to hurt someone 
that showed the softer and 
sleeker side of her. Boucher 
described her style as “pop 
rock, but a little edgier.” 

The newest member 
of TOT is Amy Stroup, a 
28-year-old with the star- 
power of Taylor Swift and a 


Rhoads as “the man who 
brings the magic,” which 
is definitely true. Rhoads’s 
performances are enchant- 
ing and enthusiastic, and 
Rhoads has excellent stage 
presence. His influences 
include “the four B’s: Beas- 
tie Boys, Bjork, Bob Marley 
and Beethoven.” 

The founder of the tour, 
Dabbs, also has great talent. 
Dabbs loves playing mu- 
sic because he “like[s] the 
challenge of creating some- 
thing that can connect with 
people,” he shared. When 
Dabbs plays, he really in- 
volves all members of the 
band and crowd, creating a 
warm atmosphere. Dabbs is 
a musical genius who really 
loves what he is doing. 

The show closed with 
a cover of Johnny Cash’s 
“Ring of Fire” where the 
musicians came into the 
audience and had _ the 
crowd sing. along. This 
song really showed how 
well all of the artists blend 


together and that none of 
the artists were trying to 
outshine each other. 

All of the artists just 
wanted to work together 
for a common good, to 
make music. The last song 
was very intimate and en- 
tertaining; the band trav- 
eled all throughout the 
venue to the different lev- 
els, playing music as they 
paraded around. Baltimore 
singer and songwriter Meg 
Bowen said, “I feel like 
we're in New Orleans or 
something,” when describ- 
ing the final song. 

Throughout the entire 
concert, the artists worked 
well together, had great 
chemistry and a range of 
talents. 

This concert was invigo- 
rating because it showed 
that there are still many ex- 
tremely talented musicians 
throughout the country. 
Baltimore residents Bob 
Jenkins, Kaitlin Mason and 
Peter Grange, described 
the concert respectively; 
“We really liked it,” “Raw 
talent” and “True collabo- 
ration.” 

TOT showcased the tal- 
ents of 10 talented artists 
who showed that there is 
hope for the musical world. 
The Top 40 world is domi- 
nated by synthetic sounds 
and Auto-Iune, so it’s re- 
freshing to see some musi- 
cians that really have natu- 
ral talent. 

This was some of the 
best music that has been 
played in awhile. 


— Kallie Drakos 


| miscel-— 


laneous 
strengths. 


Another | 


superb track 


is “Rock Me Gently.” Mar- 


ve 
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Blue Jay Brigade 


How the h*ll did Penn’s Med 


School beat mine in ranking?! ?l! 


My Med School has always held 


top spot!!! (well after Harvard.) 


Blue Jay Brigade 


So is John Hopkins here feeling 


insecure about his abilities? 


That’s Johnsssss. There’s an “S”! 


Third Week at Hopkins 


Doing Laundry 


Mp Ls SOME 


v 


ED: Artists, graphic artists, humor and joke writers 


u, For more information, contac: cartoons@jhu 
____Also see these cartoons in full color at: jhu 
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ARTOONS, ETC. 


You called Johnny 


How did your Med School beat mine? 


Oh how the great have fallen. What is 


the great Johnny going to do? 


Stop talking like that, it’s creepy. 


wu 
CENN DS 


you draw comics, create digital art, write short stories, humor articles, 
want your art published in The NetecLetteree sic sh hae 


cartoons, 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


What? Oh my Med School is not that high. Why have you low ranking colleges 


You must be talking about my snobby 


summon me? 


brother. 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


You two are awfully close with You never heard of twincest? 


each other. 


Gross. | had to say something. 


PENN 
STATE 


ee. : 


By Katie Mann WWII South Park Style By SoPaPhilly 


AXIS AND ALLIES 


Sa 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
“1938 iinet 


ae 
a 


By Robot Kitty 


“YEAH 1 KNOW, WE ARE ALSO TURTLES, 


Note: During Japanese occupation of Chinese areas, the Chinese resistance forces 
would hide secret symbols ond messages in posters and banknotes to send 
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lech for finding water Little nodosaur 


on Mars used on Earth 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


NASA researchers are 
searching for water un- 
derneath the surface of 
the arid Kuwaiti desert by 
utilizing technology simi- 
lar to that currently being 
used to search for water on 
Mars. 

There radar- 
emitting instruments 
orbiting Mars in search 
for water. One, the Mars 
Advanced Radar for Sub- 
surface and _lonosphere 
Sounding (MARSIS) _ is 
operated by the European 
Space Agency, and the oth- 
er, the Shallow Subsurface 
Radar (SHARAD) is run by 
NASA. j 

Both use radar to detect 
water and ice below the 
Martian surface. SHARAD 
emits radar waves at a fre- 
quency of 15-25 MHz to 
detect water located up to 
1 kilometer, or almost 3300 
feet below the surface. The 
radar relies on the electri- 


are two 


cal reflection caused by 
rock, sand and water. Wa- 
ter, a highly conductive 
substance, will reflect more 
radar waves than the rocks 
and sand surrounding it. 
The amount of reflection 


can then be measured by 
SHARAD to determine the 
size of water and ice depos- 
its underneath the surface. 

The European MARSIS 
also uses this technology, 
but this instrument can 
detect up to three times 
the depth of SHARAD us- 
ing a lower frequency of 
1-5 MHz. So far, both have 
found evidence of ice on 
Mars, and the search for 
liquid water continues. 

A similar technique was 
used by an international 
team led by Essam Heggy 
of NASA’‘s Jet: Propulsion 
Laboratory to search for 
water here on Earth. 

Using a 40 MHz radar, 
they made 12 low-altitude 
passes in helicopters over 
the course of two weeks 


By MELANIE HSU 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine 
recently described the fos- 
sil of an armored dinosaur 
hatchling. Discovered in 
1997 by amateur fossil 
hunter Ray Stanford, the 
dinosaur is the youngest 
nodosaur ever discovered 
and the first hatchling 
of any dinosaur species 
discovered in the eastern 
United States. 

Stanford discovered 
the dinosaur impression 
in a riverbed near College 
Park, Maryland, after an 


| extensive flood. According 


to determine the depth of | 


two specific 
aquifers, or underground 
layers of water, in Kuwait's 
desert. Their radar was 
able to detect to a depth 
between 66 and 213 feet 
to find changes in the wa- 
ter table (the layer below 
ground containing water) 
and the locations at which 
water entered and left the 
aquifers. By combining the 
data from each flight, they 
See WATER, Pace B8 
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Radar has been used to look for water under the surface of Mars. 


freshwater | 


to Stanford, the hatchling 
was lying on its back, and 
the depression was filled 
with silt. When the silt was 
brushed out, he found the 
ribcage and a cast of the 
upper right arm and the 
foot. 

Stanford classified the 
fossil as a mnodosaurus 
based on the impressions 
of the arm bones. He said 
that due to the amount of 
weight they have to carry, 
nodosaurs have a charac- 
teristic curve on the hu- 
merus. 

The tiny, five-inch fossil 
is a new species of Anky- 
losauria, a group of large 
armored herbivores that 
lived from the early Juras- 
sic to the Cretaceous Era. 
The adults were quadru- 
peds and had bony plates 


| covering their backs and 


often had spikes down 


| their shoulders or sides. 


The dinosaurs inhabited 
a large geographic range, 
appearing on every conti- 
nent except for Africa. This 
particular specimen lived 
about 110 million’ years 
ago, in a swampy area that 
is now Maryland. The fos- 
silis only 13cm long, which 
is very small compared to 
the 20 to 30-foot long adult 
nodosaurs. 

David Weishampel, an 


| anatomy professor at the 


Hopkins School of Medi- 


| cine, says that the speci- 


men _ closely resembles 
more well-known armored 
dinosaurs, such as Panoplo- 


a hate 
[rs 
} 


fossil found in Col 


lege Park 


4 


saurus, except for its small 
size and elongated limbs. 
Now named _ Propanoplo- 
saurus marylandicus, the 
specimen also seems to 
have a larger braincase and 
a smaller snout than other 
ankylosaurs. 

A paleontologist and 
expert in dinosaur system- 
atics, Weishampel and his 
colleagues had confirmed 
the fossil’s identity using 
a distinctive pattern of 
bumps and grooves in the 
skull. The research team 
then performed a computer 
analysis of the skull shape 
and compared its propor- 
tions to those of 10 skulls 
from different species of 
ankylosaurs, a group that 
includes nodosaurs. 

The fossil was formed 
after the dinosaur hatch- 
ling drowned in a flood 
and ended belly-up in a 
lake. When the body sank, 
it landed in the sediment 
on the lake bottom, form- 
ing an impression of the 
skull top, ribcage, and part 
of the forelimbs and hind 
limbs. While individual 


Neutrinos may have broken Einstein's speed limit 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 
Science & Technology Editor 


Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, which states that 
particles cannot travel 
faster than the speed of 
light, has been a bedrock 
of our understanding of 
modern physics for the last 
100 years. However, recent 
research suggests that par- 
ticles known as neutrinos 
are potentially capable of 
exceeding this speed. 

Scientists at the CERN 
laboratory in the Franco- 
Swiss border shot neutri- 
nos a distance of 730 km 
to Italy’s INFN Gran Sasso 
laboratory and measured 
their speed to be 20 parts 
per million faster than the 

: speed of light. The experi- 
ment took three years to 
complete and sent over 
15,000 neutrinos to travel 
underground between the 
two laboratories. 

The surprising findings 
of this Oscillation Project 
with Emulsion-tRacking 
Apparatus (OPERA) ex- 
periment cannot be attrib- 
uted to a faulty experimen- 
tal design; scientists have 
noted that the experiment 
was performed with ex- 
treme precision and statis- 
tical accuracy. The error re- 
ported was also incredibly 
small — an uncertainty of 
a mere 20 cm over the 730 
km range that the neutri- 
nos travelled. 

Nevertheless, the  re- 
action of the world-wide 
physics community has 
been highly skeptical of 
the findings. “Fundamen- 
tally, I think the OPERA 
experiment is wrong. In 


oe 
ot 


fact, I haven't yet met any 
physicist who believes the 
result,” Barry Blumenfeld, 
an experimental physicist 
at Hopkins who is current- 
ly involved with experi- 
ments at CERN, wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

Given that the experi- 
ment took three years to 
complete, it could take a 
long time before other re- 
search laboratories repli- 
cate its findings. 

Ongoing research on 
neutrinos includes an ex- 
periment called MINOS 
which shoots neutrinos 
from Chicago to North- 
ern Minnesota, covering 
approximately the same 
distance as the CERN ex- 
periment. The results of 
this experiment were pub- 
lished four years ago, but 
the uncertainties. were too 
large and thus inconclu- 


sive. Blumenfeld believes 
that MINOS will try to re- 
peat the experiment in the 
future. 


There is also an ongoing 


neutrino experiment in Ja- 
pan which covers a shorter 
distance than that of the 
CERN experiment. 


Neutrinos are  sub- 


atomic entities that exhibit 

both particle and wave- 
like characteristics. They 
are electrically neutral and 
therefore untouched by the 
electromagnetic forces af- 
fecting electrons. 


“We know that neutri- 


nos come in three varieties 
as far as interactions are 
concerned and that-neutri- 
nos appear to have a very 
small mass but we don’t 
know yet what the value of 
the masses are. They only 


interact by the weak nucle- 


of the experiment cannot 


ar force (and presumably be confirmed until it is 
gravity). replicated 
They have elsewhere. 
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Neutrinos can  poten- 
tially be the first-ever par- 
ticles to have surpassed the 
speed of light. The validity 
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Neutrinos from the OPERA experiment were detected in Italy's INFN. 
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the neutrinos take a little 
short-cut through an extra 
dimension that’s one pos- 
sibility.” 


be 


COURTESY OF WWWOCEANSOFK ANSAS.COM 
Nodosaurs are a family of armored dinosaurs that lived in the Late Cretaceous to Late Jurassic periods. 


bones are discernible, the 
fossil differs from a tradi- 


have 


traveled far from 


tional fossil in that there 
are no mineralized or pet- 
rified remains. 

The researchers deter- 
mined the dinosaur’s age 
by analyzing the degree 
of development at the 
bone ends. Scientists were 
able to deduce the poros- 
ity of the bones given that 
young bones are not fully 
solid. 

Weishampel estimated 
the specimen’s age at less 
than a year old, making 
it the youngest armored 
dinosaur ever found. He 
believed that the dinosaur 
was a_ hatchling, rather 
than an embryo, because of 
some small nodosaur foot- 
prints found nearby. 

While there was no 
evidence of an eggshell, 
Weishampel believes that 
the hatchling would not 


its nesting area due to its 
small size. He says that 
it may be possible to find 
nests or egg casings near 
the area where the fossil 
was found. 

The fossil also presents 
an opportunity to learn 
more about limb and skull 
development in early di- 
nosaur life, dinosaur par- 
enting and reproductive 
biology, and the lives of 
Maryland dinosaurs in 
general. 

The study was pub- 
lished in the September 
9th issue of the Journal 
of Paleontology, and was 
funded by the Hopkins 
Center of Functional 
Anatomy and Evolution. 
Stanford has donated the 
nodosaur to the Smithso- 
nian National Museum of 
Natural History in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


By CATIE PAUL 
For The News-Letter 


Did you know that 
roadside bombs account 
for 60 percent of soldier 
deaths in Iraq and Afghan- 
istan? These Improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs), 
or homemade bombs, are 
now being examined by 
scientists, who created a 
laser to detect minuscule 
amounts of the chemicals 
in these explosives. 

One of the most impor- 
tant features of using la- 
sers to find roadside bombs 
is that lasers are nonde- 
structive, keeping civilians 
safe if bombs are found in 
populated areas. Another 
is that they utilize stand- 
off detection, meaning that 
they work together with 
cameras to allow operators 
to stand at a safe distance 
and avoid being harmed. 

Many different — ap- 
proaches have been used 


to develop accurate lasers 
with standoff detection 


oy 


bid 
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The military places a high importance on detection methods for IEDs. 


Scientists develop lasers 
to detect roadside bombs 


as well as the ability to 
sense the smallest amount 
of the chemicals used in 
IEDs. The problem is that 
other chemical compounds 
found in the ground can 
mask the substances that 
make up explosives. 

For example, fluores- 
cence spectroscopy and in- 
frared absorption spectros- 
copy can detect very small 
quantities of explosives, 
but not when the area sur- 
rounding them is com- 
posed of many additional 


chemicals, Fluorescence 
spectroscopy and infrared 
absorption spectroscopy 


use ultraviolet light and 
infrared light, respectively, 
to cause certain chemical | 
compounds to emit light. 
Each chemical emits a dif- 
ferent wavelength of light, 
which allows for its identi- 
fication. 

Meanwhile, other ap- 
proaches such as Raman 
spectroscopy can identify 
particles with great 

See LASERS, pace B8& 
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The single laser excites molecules, causing to vibrate and emits lights. 


Laser system works in 
complex backgrounds 


LASERS, rrom B7 


accuracy, but not in small 
spec- 
troscopy uses light from 
a laser to make molecules 
vibrate, allowing for their 


quantities. Raman 


identification. 

The approach, created 
by researchers at Michi- 
gan State University, uses 
a femtosecond laser, a laser 
that emits pulses of light 
that only last for about a 
femtosecond, or 10% of a 
second. It also uses single- 
beam coherent anti-Stokes 
Raman scattering (CARS) 
spectroscopy, which uses 
lasers to produce vibra- 
tions in molecules. The dif- 
ferent vibrational frequen- 
cies of different molecules 
identify the type of mol- 
ecule present. CARS spec- 
troscopy receives a more 
accurate signal and less 
interference than Raman 
spectroscopy. 

Single-beam means 
that a single femtosecond 
laser is used to yield an 
entire spectrum of colors. 
This technique was only 
developed in 2008, and 
was: originally intended 
for use in microscopes. 
Now is the first time it has 
been tested in great depth 
for standoff detection 
of explosives. However, 


Dantus and his team of 
researchers have shown 
this technique to be able 
to identify very small 
amounts of chemicals in a 
complex background. 

The laser is also surpris- 
ingly small and narrow; it 
uses only eight milliwatts 
of power and has a 100 mi- 


crometer diameter, similar | 


to a simple presentation 
pointer. Nevertheless, it 
can detect as little as 107° 
grams of explosive chemi- 
cals in the spot the laser is 
pointing at, disregarding 
the chemical makeup of 
the surrounding ground. 
The laser has proven ef- 
fective at a standoff dis- 
tance of up to 12 meters, 
although the researchers 
were limited by lab space. 

The findings were pub- 
lished in the current issue 
of Applied Physics Letters. 

The research that went 
into creating these lasers 
was funded by the De- 
partment for Homeland 
Security. The researchers 
at Michigan State Univer- 
sity believe that their laser 
shows great promise, but 
also believe that they could 
improve on many param- 
eters of the laser. These im- 
provements are currently 
underway. 
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Tlopkins researchers find spinal x-rays sale 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
Staff Writer 


Spinal digital subtrac- 


| | tion angiography (SpDSA) 


is the leading medical im- 
aging procedure for the 
precise evaluation of blood 
vessels surrounding the 


| spinal cord. SpDSA is capa- 
| ble of diagnosing an array 
| of spinal vascular disor- 


ders, including spinal cord 
stroke and spinal venous 
thrombosis. Despite its di- 
agnostic value, SpDSA has 
a poor reputation when it 


| comes to safety, and there 


| have been reports of com- 
| plications arising as a re- 


sult of the procedure. 

However, a new study 
by researchers from the 
Department of Radiology 
at the Hopkins School of 
Medicine shows that SpD- 
SA, previously associated 
with complications such as 
stroke and kidney damage, 
may actually be safe and 
effective. 

In the study reported 
online in Neurology on 
Sept. 14, medical imag- 
ing experts reviewed the 
records of patients who 
underwent SpDSA at the 
Hopkins Hospital between 
2000 and 2010. The re- 
searchers found that none 
of the study participants 
had suffered a stroke or 
any kidney damage. 

“There was no instance 
of, either complication in 
more than 300 patients re- 
viewed for our publication, 
all of whom underwent 
diagnostic spinal angiog- 
raphy,” Philippe Gailloud, 
M.D., study senior investi- 
gator and director of Inter- 
ventional Neuroradiology 
at Hopkins, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

In SpDSA, a catheter 
tube is inserted into each 
of the targeted blood ves- 
sels near the groin, and 
threaded into the major ar- 
teries branching from the 
aorta to the spine. A small 
amount of contrast agent 
is injected into each artery 
to help create multiple im- 


| ages taken by the X-ray. 


Ocean uptake creates warming hiatuses 


Deep ocean temporarily stabilizes rising temperatures by absorbing heat 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Editor-in-Chief 


Rather than __ increas- 
ing steadily, new research 
shows that global warming 
will progress sporadically 
over time because some ex- 
cess heat is absorbed by the 
deep ocean. 

Data collection has 
shown that the globally 
averaged surface-temper- 
ature during certain de- 
cades, such as 2000-2009, 
does not always increase 
significantly, and some- 
times decreases. 

Researchers have been 
working to reconcile these 
observations with estab- 
lished long-term global 
warming study  predic- 
tions, and mounting evi- 
dence points to ocean up- 
take. 

Deep-ocean heat ab- 
sorption does not perma- 
nently negate the rise in 
global temperature, but 
does delay surface temper- 
ature change for a period 
of time as excess energy is 
introduced into the climate 
system. 

These intervals, known 
as hiatus periods, were 
the area of inquiry for Re- 
searchers at the National 
Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder, Co. 
and the Centre for Austra- 
lian Weather and Climate 
Research. They developed 
- a computer model of the 
earth’s climate processes 
that aimed to produce 
predictive data indicating 
where heat is stored during 
a hiatus. . 


“,. . Where does the > 


excess heat in the cli- 
mate system go if not to 
increase surface tempera- 
tures or appreciably in- 
crease upper-ocean heat 


content?” authors 
wrote. ; 

In order to investigate 
this question, the study 
first worked to establish 
the validity of its simu- 
lated data. The research- 
ers compared data pro- 
duced by the model with 
actual field measure- 
ments from various parts 
of the climate system. In 
this way they were able 
to calibrate their simu- 
lated data. 

From there, the study 
employed a comput- 
er model to determine 
where excess heat was be- 
ing held, and found that 
the deep ocean, below 
300 meters, absorbs more 
heat during hiatus peri- 
ods than it does at other 
times. 

“During decades of 
slightly negative surface- 
temperature trend com- 
pared with other decades 
of positive trend, the 
trends in global ocean 
heat content are signifi- 
cantly reduced above 
300m, but significantly 
increased below 300m, 
indicating that more heat 
is being taken down into 
the deeper ocean layers of 
the model.” 

The study indicates 
that deep-ocean absorp- 
tion shares many char- 
acteristics with known 
weather patterns such as 
positive Southern Oscilla- 
tion or La Nifia. 

For example, hiatus pe- 
riods cause temperatures 
on the ocean’s surface to 
decrease across the tropi- 
cal Pacific, and increase at 
higher latitudes, while La 
Nifia causes a similar, but 
reverse, pattern. 

The study is significant 
because it helps to explain 


the 


T 


seemingly incongruous 
climate data. As scientists 
work to understand the 
impact of human activi- 
ties on the earth it can be 
difficult to differentiate 
natural cycles and mecha- 
nisms from genuine irreg- 
ularities caused by global 
warming. 

Water’s high specific 
heat (chemical capacity to 
hold heat energy without 
changing temperature) 
makes it extremely resil- 
ient, which complicates 
climate calculations. As 
oceans contain 97 percent 
of the earth’s surface wa- 
ter, they play an immea- 
surable part in climate 
models. 

Toward the end of the 
paper the researchers ad- 
dressed the idea that peri- 
ods of negative warming 
undermine the current 
understanding of climate 
change. 

“A hiatus period is 
consistent with our physi- 
cal picture of how the cli- 
mate system works, and 
does not invalidate our 
basic understanding of 
greenhouse-gas-induced 
warming or the models 
used to simulate such 
warming.” 

The researchers noted 
that it is currently dif- 
ficult to track changes in 
deep ocean heat content, 
and they therefore were 
not able to adequately 
compare their simulated 
data with observed val- 
ues. They noted, though, 
that deep ocean tempera- 
ture data would be more 
readily available in the 
future through upcoming 
Argo projects, which use 
free-drifting probes to 


collect data and monitor 


ocean trends. 
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Spinal x-ray imaging at Hopkins has not resulted in any strokes or kidney failures between 2000 and 2010. 


In the 1970s when the 
procedure was still in its 
initial stages, preparing 
patients for testing took 
hours instead of the half 
an hour it takes nowadays. 
This increased the chances 
that blood clots could form 
in the blood vessels and 
lead to a stroke. In addi- 
tion, more than twice as 
much potentially toxic con- 
trast dye was used com- 
pared to the amount used 
today. 

Gailloud believes im- 
provements in the proce- 
dure over the years have 
made it much safer. “Con- 
trary to a commonly held 
assumption, spinal angiog- 
raphy has a very low risk of 
major complications, spi- 
nal stroke in particular,” he 
wrote. “This is explained 
by the improvement in 
catheters and devices, and 
the use of new, much safer 
contrast agents.” 

The lead study investi- 
gator was James Chen, a 
Hopkins medical student 
and Doris Duke Chari- 
table Foundation research 
fellow in Interventional 
Neuroradiology. Chen be- 
gan the study with support 
from experts at the Johns 
Hopkins Transverse My- 
elitis Center after noticing 
that several other special- 
ists and patients were re- 
luctant to use spinal angi- 
ography, fearing it was too 
dangerous. 

In addition to establish- 
ing that SpDSA is not as 
dangerous as widely be- 
lieved to be, the research- 
ers also found that spinal 
angiography could accu- 
rately rule out misdiagnos- 
es of spinal inflammation, 
also known as transverse 


formation. 


myelitis. Out of 45 patients 
diagnosed with transverse 
myelitis and treated with 
steroids or other immuno- 
suppressive agents for the 
condition, fourteen were 
confirmed to have a vascu- 
lar malformation instead 
upon undergoing SpDSA. 
These patients were treat- 
ed for the appropriate con- 
dition, and none suffered 
any complications. 
According to Gailloud, 
both conditions have 
similar symptoms, so 
they are easy to misdiag- 
nose without SpDSA. He 
believes that if a patient 
is diagnosed with trans- 
verse myelitis but fails to 
show improvement after 
drug treatment, then the 
physician and _ patient 
should both consider Sp- 
DSA in order to rule out 
the original diagnosis in 
favor of a vascular mal- 
rs thelA 


“Spinal angiography 


is already the established 
imaging 


‘gold | standard’ 


technique for vascular 
conditions of the spine 
and spinal cord,” Gailloud 
wrote. “Our findings sup- 
port a more liberal use of 
spinal angiography, which 
is often not considered 
because of the fear of ma- 
jor complications, spinal 
stroke in particular, which 
we showed to be extremely 
low.” 

Nevertheless, he  be- 
lieves the procedure 
should be performed with 
care and precision. “The 
fact that spinal angiogra- 
phy should be performed 
by adequately trained spe- 
cialists remains valid.” 

Gailloud and Chen 
have begun further inves- 
tigations on the safety of 
spinal X-rays, monitoring 
people following SpDSA 
for any complications for 
months, or even years, af- 
ter the procedure. The ini- 
rer eer ste re vn ser me 
2012, and are likely to shed 
further light on the safety 
and efficacy of SpDSA. 
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Spinal x-ray imaging used to involve a hazardous amount of prep time. 


New water sources needed in the future 


WATER, From B7 
created a high-resolution, 
3-dimensional image of the 
aquifers. 

Several natural charac- 
teristics of Kuwait's desert 
were essential to increas- 
ing the penetrating depth 
of the radar. Drier lower 
depths are essential to 
finding water that is deep- 
er under the surface. Also 
helpful were the flat topog- 
raphy of the desert and the 
low level of radio “noise,” 
or interference from other 
sources of electrical and 
radio wave reflection dis- 


T 7 


torting the noise from the 
underground water. 

The newfound data 
supplements previous 
information collected in 
1981, 1984 and 1994 which 
used instruments _ built 
by NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory (JPL) and flown 
on space shuttle missions. 
These instruments were 


able to find shallow drain- 
age networks and large dry 
regions in the neighboring 
Sahara. 

The findings of the new 
research can be used for 
further mapping of the 


COURTESY OF WWWMENLORG 
Expanding deserts will increase the need for ways of finding water. 


& 


aquifers of the hyper-arid 
regions of the world using 
satellite equipment like 
that currently employed 
on Mars. The deserts of 
North Africa and the Ara- 
bian Peninsula are regions 
for potential exploration. 
A design concept cur- 
rently under development 
at NASA, called the Orbit- 
ing Arid Subsurface and 
Ice Sheet Sounder (OASIS), 
would put this into effect. 
The most direct appli- 
cation of the data is in the 
field of climate change and 
global warming. Previ- 
ous research has focused 
on the melting of polar 
ice caps and the increase 
in deforestation — both of 
which add to the’ level of 
atmospheric greenhouse 
gases — because of the 
ease of observing and re- 
cording such events. 
Expansion of arid re- 
gions is also a predicted 
effect of the current in- 
crease in global surface 
temperatures. A measur- 
able decrease in subsur- 
face water could correlate 
with other data, examining 
_ global warming along with 
data of changes in ice sheet 
volume, thickness, basal 
topography and discharge 
rates in these areas. 
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Ata high enough concentration with a mix of other chemicals, proteins can fall out of a solution and form crystals. 


flow protein structures are solved 


By IAN YU 


Science & Technology Editor 


The work from the Uni- 


versity of Washington 
demonstrates the power 
that modern computer 


simulations have in over- 
coming some _ potential 
shortcomings in regular 
methods of solving a pro- 
tein’s structure. Through 
the sophistication of a 
program such as Foldit, 
combined with the crowd- 
sourcing power of the In- 
ternet, the hunt for protein 
structures now has a new 
tool with ever-growing ef- 
fectiveness and _ potential 
reliability. 

However, if you are not 
as familiar with this field of 
science, then you might be 
wondering what scientists 
actually do to get the struc- 
ture of a protein. Obvious- 
ly many proteins, includ- 
ing this HIV protease, are 
not at all visible to the hu- 
man eye, or a microscope, 
or a scanning electron mi- 
croscope, or anything that 
allows you actually “see” 
a protein and how it folds. 
Through a somewhat indi- 
rect method of visualizing 
a protein, scientists have 
reliably solved many pro- 
tein structures through x- 
ray crystallography. 

As you might be able 
to glean from the name, 
this technique involves 
the bombardment of x-rays 
onto a crystal of proteins. 
At a high enough concen- 
tration when dissolved ina 
solution of water and other 
chemicals, proteins can fall 
out of solution and form 
crystals. When these crys- 
tals are big enough, they 
can be harvested from the 

‘solution and mounted on 
an x-ray beam. 

While shooting the 
crystal with x-rays, sci- 


entists collect diffraction 
data from a detector that is 
mounted behind the crys- 
tal, looking to see where 
the x-rays scatter as they 
pass through the crystal. 
If an x-ray hits something 
as it passes through the 
crystal, such as an elec- 
tron, it will scatter off at an 
angle from its original path 
straight down the center. 
For those of you with a 
little knowledge of chemis- 
try, this is similar to Ruth- 
erford’s gold foil experi- 
ment, where he shot a thin 
layer of gold foil with alpha 
particles and determined 
that an atom has most of 
its mass concentrated at its 
nucleus. 

Of course, x-ray diffrac- 
tion data gives scientists a 
much more complex pic- 
ture, collecting an exten- 
sive data set from shooting 
the crystal over a range of 
angles. While I myself can- 
not explain the complex 
calculations involved, re- 
finement and processing of 
the diffraction data allows 
scientists to generate an 
electron map of the pro- 
tein. With this map, scien- 
tists can build a model for 
the protein based on ‘its 
amino acid sequence, and 
with a little luck and per- 
sistence the structure of 
the protein is solved. 

As with any experiment 
that involves so many 
steps, solving the structure 
of a protein has many pit- 
falls as well. Proteins can 
refuse to crystallize, form 
terrible crystals that are 
far from being organized 
in any sensible pattern, 
fail to diffract x-rays, or 
give researchers a terrible 
data set to work with and 
refine. Flexible portions of 
proteins may also fail to 
stay still and diffract x-rays 
properly, leaving a gap in 


This Week in Science History 


— Sept. 26, 1580: After nearly three years, Sir 


Francis Drake finishes his circumnavigation of the 


Earth, a first for the English. Most of his crew died 


along the way. 


— Sept. 27, 1905: Annalen der Physik (Annals 
of Physics) publishes a paper by Albert Einstein 


introducing his equation for mass-energy 


equivalence, E=mc2. 


— Sept. 28, 1858: Donati’s comet is captured 


on photograph, the first time any comet has ever 


been captured in still photography. 

| —Sept. 29, 1954: The Centre Européenne de 
Recherche Nucléaire (CERN) was founded with the 
ratification of CERN convention with the goal of 


making internationally cooperative advances in. 


I 


0, 2004: Images of a living giant squid 
red for the first time near Tokyo. Sean 


- 


my 
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the structure of the pro- 
tein. 

Other times scientists 
will have trouble generat- 
ing a sensible model using 
the electron density map. 
They can get a rough idea 
for some portions of the 
protein, but other parts 
may not make any sense 
based on their experiments. 
It is here that Foldit may 
pick up the slack and help 
scientists out of this little 
rut with the help of a vast 
resource of human thought 
processes and reasoning. 

One need not be an ex- 
pert in protein structures 
or the physics involved 
to partake in the puzzles 
presented by Foldit. Built 
into the program are some 
primers on some of the in- 
teractions within a protein 
that determines its struc- 
ture and a scoring system 
based on how realistic 
their model is based on the 
physics of protein folding. 
With both, gamers can set 
about to find the best way 
for a protein to fold in the 
absence of complete or re- 
liable electron maps, doing 


their best to solve a puzzle | 


with a little guidance from 
the computer’s 


calcula- | 


tions. Harnessing the rea- | 


soning skills of humans 
that computers lack can 


yield splendid results such | | 


as mystery of the HIV pro- 
tease’s structure. 

As is the case with this 
protease, solving fhe struc- 


ture of a protein can lead to | 


further experiments look- 
ing for other compounds 
that can bind or interact 
specifically with the pro- 
tein in question. This sort 
of work can lead to drugs 
that are much more accu- 


rate at binding to or inhib- | 
iting the function of certain | 
proteins while minimizing | 
the chances of side effects. — Foldit’s user interface allows for easy manipulation of a structural model. 


Gamers assist in protein structure 


Using Foldit, thousands of online gamers helped to solve a protease structure 


By MICHAEL YAMAKAWA 
For The News-Letter 


The unidentified struc- 
ture of aretroviral enzyme, 
M-PMV (Mason-Pfizer 
Monkey Virus) retroviral 
protease, was remarkably 
discovered by a group of 
online gamers recruited 
by University of Washing- 
ton, Center for Game Sci- 
ence. Although gaming 
is a novel, and also quite 
an unorthodox, means of 
research, not only did the 
gamers propose the viral 
structure to an outstand- 
ingly accurate degree, they 
were also able to solve the 
lingering mystery, which 
hampered much progress 
in HIV drug research for 
decades, in a mere three 
weeks. 

Retroviral proteases are 
proteins that are integral to 
the propagation of viruses. 
They harness the ability to 
cleave newly synthesized 
viral polyproteins at target 
sites. Polyproteins are long 
chains of polypeptides that 
are cleaved to separate 
into multiple, functional 
components. This creates 
mature proteins that are 
needed for the dissemina- 
tion of virions, or infective 
viral particles. Many at- 
tempts to create inhibitory 
drugs that block this func- 
tion of retroviral proteases 
have failed, due to the pro- 
longed uncertainty of their 
structure. 

Failing to piece togeth- 
er the anatomically tax- 
ing puzzle, scientists at 
University of Washington 
called for the gamers’ help 
to test out the potential of 
the relatively new method 
of research. These gamers 
were able to discover the 
arrangement of the protein 
via Foldit, an online, col- 


COURTESY OF WWWWASHINGTON.EDU 
Gamers used Foldit to try generating the lowest energy model of M-PMV. 


laborative game that sup- 
plies players with tools to 
compete in predicting pro- 
tein structures. 

Although the M-PMV, a 
type of simian AIDS, has 
been crystallized before, 
scientists were not able 
to define the structure by 
traditional, computerized 
means for fifteen years. 
Thus, the rising research- 
gaming industry proved 
itself as an effective means 
of predicting protein 
shapes, demonstrating the 
primacy of human intu- 
ition in research. 

The alluring element of 
the gaming method is the 
unneeded requirement of 
professional knowledge 
in the byzantine world of 
binding dynamics or other 
fundamental _ biophysical 
or biochemical concepts. 
Foldit, the online game 
that paved way for the once 
putatively far-reaching 
ambition, requires only a 
slightly heightened sense 
of spatial awareness and 
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matching skills. Gamers be- 
gin to learn the basic laws 
of physics embedded in the 
fundamental behavior of 
molecular structures while 
pulling, twisting, and ma- 
nipulating the components 
of the protein to create 
thermodynamically stable 
structures. The game is 
simple: the lower the ener- 
gy that the model requires, 
the higher amount of points 
given to the player. 

The computer game 
effectively bridges the 
strengths of human geo- 
metrical perception with 
some automated computa- 
tions to yield a powerful 
instrument for research. 
The new method presents 
encouraging steps towards 
solving other biological 
puzzles that have eluded 
scientists for too long. 
Through gaming tech- 
niques, mechanisms in- 
volved in cancer, Alzheim- 
er’s, immune deficiencies, 
and other disorders can 
be examined by channel- 
ing our perceptive abilities 
that supersede that of con- 
temporary computers to 
solve these scientific enig- 
mas. 

The crucial product of 
a discovery is a hint or ob- 
servation that would allow 
us to further understand 
the phenomena that occur 
in our world. This time, the 
gamers were able to find 
surface features on the ret- 
rovirus that seem to be a 
promising target for drugs 
against viruses, including 
HIV. How effectively these 
drugs can bind to the viral 
particles is dependent on 
further research, but the 
gamers have made an im- 
pressive foothold for ad- 
vancing knowledge about 
the virus. 


Va. bans blue 

crab dredging 
in Chesapeake 
Bay for winter 


Citing the need to re- 
plenish low numbers in 
the Chesapeake Bay, the 
Virginia Marine Resources 
Commission has approved 
a ban this winter on dredg- 
ing blue crab, according to 
a report from the Associ- 
ated Press. This is the com- 
mission’s first ban since 
2008, when the number of 
adult crabs was around 131 
million. 

Although that number 
has since risen to 254 mil- 
lion, assessments by scien- 
tists recommend that the 
crab population needs to be 
raised to 415 million with 
215 million female crabs in 
order for the crab popula- 
tions to be sustainable. The 
commission also notes that 
female crabs also take the 
greatest hit during winter 
dredging, when blue crabs 
are typically hibernating at 
the bottom of the bay. Blue 
crabs also coalesce in the 
southern part of the bay 
during the winter. 


Ecology Briefs 


Nitrate rising 

in northwest 
Pacific, impacts 
marine life 


American and Korean 
researchers from Penn 
State and Korean institu- 
tions have found increased 
levels of nitrate affect the 
balance of nutrients and 
wildlife off the coast of Ja- 
pan and Korea. Examining 
the effects of river runoff 
and atmospheric _ pollu- 
tion, as well as industrial 
and agricultural sources 
of nitrogen since the 1980s, 
the group has found that 
the abundance of nitrogen 
shifts a balance between its 
levels and aquatic levels of 
phosphorus. This change 
can create a new environ- 
ment that favors plants that 
can thrive in these condi- 
tions. 

Increases in nitrate lev- 
els from human activity 
have been examined thor- 
oughly in freshwater and 
smaller bodies , of water. 
The study is the first to 
find evidence of the impact 
of nitrate levels on larger, 


Their results are published 
this month in the journal 
Science. 


Foreign species 
of reptiles and 
amphibians - 
settle well in Fl. 


A 20-year long study of 
non-native reptile and am- 
phibian species in Florida 
found that about 56 invasive 
species have successfully 
established themselves, 


thanks in part to humans 
and the temperate climate. 


Invasive species present a 
threat to other native spe- 
cies, especially those that 
are endangered, as well as a 
hazard to humans. 

Historically many _ of 
these species _ arrived 
aboard cargo ships _be- 
ginning in the 1800s, but 
since the 1970s some more 
exotic and hazardous spe- 
cies were brought in by 
the pet trade. Their study 
attributes to the pet trade 
about 84 percent of new 
species introduction. One 
of the most prominent, the 
Burmese python, is but one 
of six python species that 
present a significant dan- 
ger to both local wildlife 
and humans. 
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more open bodies of water. The Burmese python threatens both native species and humans in Florida. 
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Men's 
squeaks 


soccer 
by Mules 


Cerrone earns (C defensive player of the week 


By MIKE KANEN 


Sports Editor 


Hopkins men's soccer 
this 
past week, both Centen- 
attairs. 
On Friday, the Blue Jays 
defeated Muhlenberg at 
home, 1-0, before begin- 
ning a four-game road trip 
at Gettysburg on Tuesday 
where Hopkins mustered 
The black 
and blue now stand at 4-2- 
3 overall and 2-0-1 in the 


played two games 


nial Conference 


a scoreless tie. 


Centennial action. 


This marked the sec- 
ond straight week that 
the Jays had won 1-0 and 
tied at zero, with those 
matches coming against 
Haverford and York, re- 


spectively. 


Since Hopkins' 7-0 slam- 
ming of Goucher on Sep- 
tember 4th, the Blue Jays 
have struggled to find the 
back of the net, scoring 
just four goals in their last 
seven games.At the same 
their defense and 
goalie play has been nearly 
surrendering 


time, 


impeccable, 
just four goals of their own 
during that same span, in- 
cluding four consecutive 
shutouts. 

Hopkins' match-up with 
Muhlenberg was without a 
doubt their most critical 
game of the season to date. 
Muhlenberg entered the 
game ranked 19th in the 
nation and was riding a 
five-game win streak. 

As could have been 
predicted, the game was a 
close-knit affair. Although 
it didn't reach overtime 
like their last three meet- 
ings, Hopkins would 
sweat the victory out until 
the end of the 90th minute. 
~ With senior forward 
and- team-scoring leader 
Sean Coleman out with 
an injury, the Jays spent 
most of the first half look- 
ing for alternate ways of 
scoring. But in 31st minute, 


Hopkins was rewarded 
the break they were look- 
ing for when Muhlenberg's 
Danny Way, the conference 
leader in shots per game, 
was red-carded. 

Hopkins took advan- 
tage of the power-play op- 
portunity, scoring with 
just under two minutes to 
go in the first half. Fresh- 
man midfielder Kotaro 
Mitsuhashi, The News-Let- 
ter’s Athlete of the week, 
received a pass from class- 
mate and fellow midfielder 
Rob Heuler, drilling his 
first career goal to give 
Hopkins the lead, 1-0. 

Mitsuhashi's goal 
would prove to be the 
game-winner because of 
the stellar goal-play of 
another freshman, Nick 
Cerrone. 
rone would only be tested 
twice by Mule 
Muhlenberg's first shot on 
goal was not until the 61st 
minute--his work earned 
him Centennial Confer- 


Although Cer- | 


shots-- | 


ence defensive player of | 


the week honors. 

The win bumped Hop- 
kins into first-place in the 
conference heading into 
Tuesday at Gettysburg. 

Against the Bullets, 
the Blue Jays struggled to 
score once again, drawing 
a scoreless tie after two 
overtimes. Gettysburg 
narrowly earned an edge 
in shots-on-goal, 15-14, 
but neither team managed 
any past Cerrone or Bullet 
goalie Connor Darrell. 

With the tie, Hopkins 
and Gettysburg are now 
tied for second-place at 2-0- 
1, just behind the 3-0 Red 
Devils of Dickinson. 

Hopkins returns to ac- 
tion on Monday at Frank- 
lin and Marshall before 
traveling to Salisbury for 
a non-conference contest 
on Wednesday. They will 
then finish up their road 
stand against Ursinus Oc- 
tober 8. 
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Polo takes down Princeton in home-opener 


By ALANNA OLKEN 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins water polo 
played three nail-biters 
this past weekend, beating 
13th-ranked Princeton 11- 
10 with a last second goal, 
19th-ranked Bucknell 11-9 
in double overtime at home 
before traveling to George 
Washington on Saturday 
night, falling 14-13. 

Friday against Princeton 
marked the Blue Jays’ first 
home game of the season 
and was one for the books. 

The fans--comprised of 
students, parents and row- 
dy alums-- poured into the 
Ralph S. O’Conner Recre- 
ation Center to witness the 
match-up with the Tigers, 
a brutal competitor whom 
Hopkins has not beat since 
2003. 

The crowd cheered the 
Jays and jeered at Princeton, 
setting up a fiery atmo- 
sphere in the stands that the 
Blue Jays needed to finally 
defeat Princeton. 

It was a close game from 
start to finish, but the real 
action took place in the 
fourth quarter. Tied at 12 
with just 26 seconds to go, 
the Jays fouled the Tigers, 
setting ‘up a virtually un- 
stoppable five-meter shot 
that had some thinking 


| that the game was over. 


| see our team 
| until the very last second.” 


However, freshman 
goalie Danny Ovelar de- 


| fied all odds to stop the 


powerful shot, setting up 


of the game 
after receiv- 
ing a_ red 
card, _ leav- 


ing, assistant 
coach, senior 
Jeremy Mau- § 
rer, to lead 
the team to 
victory. ‘ 
In the F 
end, it was 7% 
sopho-] 
more driver | 
Stephen @ 
Kingery 
with the 
game-win- 
ner, as_ he ; i 
hit the back |» 
of the ne 
despite be : 
ing fouled. 
As Kingery [ii 
said, his Gaeewes 
main ex- Beers 
citement, 
apart from 
winning 
the match, |= 
came from ~ 
“knowing 
the team did 


play _over- 
time.” 

Hopkins was the first 
team to overpower the Ti- 
gers this year, as they fall 
to 8-1 overall and 0-1 in 
league play. 

The jaw-dropping end- 
ing was befitting of the first 
three quarters of the game. 

Hopkins fell behind 
Princeton in the second half 


Whittam. “It 
was great to 
pull through 


In the midst of the chaos, 


| Hopkins head coach Ted 


Bresnahan was thrown out 


an offensive opportunity by three points, but caught 
for the Jays up in the 

| to score in third quarter. 
| the last few When Danny AP ln ey 
| seconds. stayed tied 
“When blocked the throughout 
Danny most of the 
blocked penalty shot, all second half. 
the penalty the momentum The __lead- 
shot, all the ; ing scorer 
momentum was On our side of the game 
was on our was junior 
side,” said —JUNIOR CAPTAIN Ross 'Scho- 
junior cap- ALEX WHITTAM field, | with 
tain Alex four goals, 


followed by 
senior Mark 
Strickland, junior Kielan 
Crow and Kingery, who 
each notched two. 
Saturday morning's 
game against Bucknell was 


equally exciting, as the 
Blue Jays again scored one 
in the final seconds, this 
time in double overtime. 
Heading into overtime, 
the game was tied at eight 
apiece, but within the first 
minute of the first over- 
time, the Bison scored a 
goal to snag the lead. Crow 
answered with a five-meter 
strike, sending the game 
into a second overtime. 
The second overtime 
came with an increased 
emphasis on Whittam. The 
Californian scored early in 
extras, putting the Jay’s on 
top at 10-9. Moments later, 
Bucknell missed a five-me- 
ter goal, leading Whittam, 
already on a hot streak, to 
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not have to Hopkins water polo will head to Claremont, CA in two weeks for a two-day, four-game test. 


14-13. The high scorers were 
Whittam, Crow, Strickland, 
and Schofield, who netted a 
game-high fives goals. 

“The weekend was in- 
tense from start to finish,” 
said Whittam. “Anytime 
you play a ranked team in 
the country like Princeton, 
you know it’s going to be 
a fight. We came out with 
a game plan to by physi- 
cal with all the teams this 
weekend, and that’s exact- 
ly what happened.” 

For their play this week- 
end, Schofield was named 
Southern Division player 
of the week, while fresh- 
men Overlar and Scott 
Weigel were named _ co- 
rookies of the week. 


score again and win the Hopkins is now 9-4 

game 11-9. overall and 2-1 in the 
After winning two gru- Southern Divison. 

elling but thrilling games, They will return to action 


the team traveled to George 
Washington to play an 8 
PM contest. The third time 
was not the charm for the 
Jays: after another toughly 
fought contest Hopkins fell 


in two weeks at the annual 
Claremont Convergence in 
California. The tournament 
will span two days and the 
Jays will face Californian 
four teams. 


NFL week four: Raiders, Bills, and Lions among shockers in first 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


It has been three weeks 
since the start of the 2011 
NFL season, and thus far we 
have seen our share of sur- 
prises, upsets 
and letdowns. 

Only three 
teams remain 
undefeated 
after three 
weeks of play. 
Five teams, 
including two 
of last years’ 
division win- 
ners, are still 
without a win. 

The Colts, 
Chiefs, Rams, 
Vikings, and 
Dolphins con- 
tinue to search 
for their first 
win in week 

’ four, while 
the Bills, Lions 
and  defend- 
ing super bowl 
champion 


this past Sunday. 

Overall, the Patriots 
are sitting at 2-1, one game 
behind the 3-0 Bills in the 
AFC East, and maintaining 
a positive outlook for an- 
other dominant season. 


in the NFC North with a 
3-0 record. 

If Matthew Stafford, 
in his third season since 
being drafted out of the 
University of Georgia, can 
stay healthy and remain 


ii 


active for week four, the re- 
mainder of the season looks 
nothing but positive for the 
young and talented Lions. 
Surprisingly, all four 
defending NFC division 


winners’ have _ started 
their season 
1-2. The Ea- 


gles, Falcons, 
Bears and Se- 
ahawks_ have 
gotten off toa 
rough start. 
On the flip- 
side, certain 
players and 
teams such as 
the Oakland 
Raiders have 
been a pleas- 
ant surprise. 
Raiders 
running back 


Darren Mc- 
Fadden re- 
corded 171 


yards on only 
19 carries this 
past week, 
and all of it 
came against 


Packers look COURTEST OF SPORTS.POPCRUNCH.COM_ the run stop- 
to reach 4-0 Lions quarterback Matt Stafford, a former number-one overall pick, has lead Detroit to a 3-0 start. ping New York 
at the end of Jets defense. 

the upcoming The  Balti- 


weekend. 

Firstly, the most talked 
about three-week perfor- 
mance in the young sea- 
son has to be Tom Brady. 
Arguably the architect of 
the most dominant three- 
game surge in the history 
of the National Football 
League, Brady has set a 
new league record com- 
piling 1,327 passing yards 
his first three games. 

His 11 passing touch- 
downs ranks first among 
all quarterbacks, but his 
resume is slandered by 
the five interceptions he 
has thrown (ranks second 
most interceptions this 
season) and his team’s 
loss to the Buffalo Bills 


After touching on 
Brady’s one-man domi- 
nance, we move on to dis- 
cuss the football team sur- 
rounded by the most buzz 
after just three games. 
Undoubtedly, the most 
talked about franchise so 
far has to be the Detroit 
Lions, a team that in re- 
cent years could not win a 
single football game (go- 
ing 0-16 in 2008 and 2-14 


in 2009), is in the midst 


of a massive rebuilding 
process. After drafting 
a franchise quarterback 
who is finally healthy in 
his third season and a 
physical freak of a wide 
receiver, the Lions cur- 
rently share the top spot 


taking snaps under cen- 


ter, and Calvin Johnson 
(in his fifth Georgia Tech 
season), can continue to 
haul in every ball thrown 
in his direction, the Lions 
are on track for a brilliant 
season. 

With Jahvid Best run- 
ning the ball and the con- 
sistent offensive line play 
we have seen the past 
three weeks, this year’s 
team has the ability for 
a big threat play on the 
ground or in the air. 

To top it all off their de- 
fense has been dominant. 
A front four led by the 
powerful defensive tack- 
le Ndamukong Suh and 
rookie Nick Fairley being 


more Ravens also saw a 
spark in their offense from 
the first round pick, rook- 
ie wide receiver Torrey 
Smith. The Ravens need 
a viable deep threat with 
the rifle of a right arm Joe 
Flacco carries around the 
field with him. 

Smith provided just 
that, catching his first 
three professional passes 
all for touchdowns. 

The Green Bay Packers 
do not have much to im- 
prove on after winning 
the Super Bowl last sea- 
son but they have seen a 
surge in play from their 
athletic tight end Jermi- 
chael Finley. 

Unstoppable in the red 


~ season cannot come to a 


_ rely on their running game 


zone, Packers quarterback 
Aaron Rodgers found Fin- 
ley seven times, record- 
ing three touchdowns and 
three first downs. 

While for some teams 
the bright and youthful 
season looks promising, 
some seem as though the 


close soon enough. The 
Miami Dolphins have seen 
poor quarterback play 
from Chad Henne and can- 
not even buy a win. 

The Chicago Bears are 
having serious offensive 
line problems and cannot 
protect their quarterback. 
Jay Cutler has already been 
knocked down more in this 
season than Tom Brady or 
Philip Rivers were all of last 
season. They will need to 


of Matt Forte and Lovie 
Smith-led defense. 

A big theme this year 
has also been injuries. 
Some big name players 
have been suffering and 
struggling to stay healthy. 
Guys like the Eagles’ Mi- 
chael Vick, the Rams’ Ste- 
-phen Jackson, the New 
York Football Giants’ 
Osi Umenyiora, the Ti- 
tans’ Kenny Britt and the 
Chiefs’ Jamaal Charles 
are all integral compo- 
nents of their team’s suc- 
cess and all of whom are 
having trouble staying on 


the field. Overall, the sea- 


son looks promising, even 
after a summer lockout 


(TOSS 
country 
duels at 

Dickinson 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


The men’s and wom- 
en’s cross country teams 
journeyed to the Dickin- 
son Long/Short  Invita- 
tional last weekend. Both 
teams took first place in 
the 8K and placed in the 
top three overall. * 

The men were awarded 
third place overall with 
the combined scores of 
the 8K and the 4K. Lead- 
ing the way for the squad 
in the 8K was sophomore 
Max Robinson. Graduate 
student Brandon Hahn 
finished in 10th place and 
senior Brett Schwartz fin- 
ished in 13th. 

In the 4K, the team took 
14th overall on the short 
run, with sophomore An- 
drew Carney snagging 
31st place. 

On the women’s side, 
Hopkins took first in the 
long course and second 
place overall. On the 6K, 
freshman Hannah Eck- 
stein took seventh and 


and a new collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

_ The division races are 
heating up and old and 
new rivalries have begun 
to develop. We will see if 
teams can stay hot and if 
others can turn it around 


before it gets too late. But 


all in all, it’s nice to see that 
football is back and in full 
swing. 


sophomore Holly Clarke 
placedeighth. 

In the 4K, two. fresh- 
men, Ingrid Johnson and 
Julia Broach, took top 10 
Positions and the Jays took 
second place overall 

The men’s and women’s 
teams have both finished 
in third place or better in 
all their events so far this 
season, — 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


KOTARO MITSUHASHI - MEN’S SOCCER 


By JEFF LYNCH 
Staff Writer 


On a team heavy with 
upper-class : 
would have 
freshman--one 


leaders, few 
expected a 
who has 
barely been a part of the 
Blue Jays for two months-- 
to step up and make a big 
play in one of the biggest 
games of the season. 

However, facing off 
against one of Hopkins 
mens soccer's fiercest rivals 
in Muhlenberg College un- 
der the lights at Homewood 
Field this past Friday, that is 
exactly what happened. 

Freshman midfielder 
Kotaro Mitsuhashi took a 
pass from fellow freshman 
Rob Heuler and buried it 
in the far post for the only 
goal of the game, leading 
the Jays to a 1-0 victory. 

The win was huge for 
the Blue Jays. Not only did 
it bring Hopkins’ overall 
record to 4-2-2 and 2-0 in 
the conference (they are 
now 4-2-3 and 2-0-1 after 
a scoreless draw with Get- 
tysburg on Tuesday), but 
they also sunk their bit- 
ter rivals, the Mules, who 
were ranked 19th in the 
nation at the time. 

The game was hotly con- 
tested with seven cautions 
being administered by 
the referee, including 
a red card to Muhlen- 


berg’s star forward 
Danny Way in the 31st 
minute, 

However, Mitsu- 


hashi was able to keep 
his composure, show- 
ing wonderful poise 
for a young player, 
and he capitalized 
when he was left open 
for the winning goal 
in the 44th minute. 
The goal was the first 
tally of Mitsuhashi’s 
young and promising 
collegiate career. 

“IT knew. it was 
one,of the biggest 
games of the season, 
so for me to score my first 
career poal_in that spe- 


registered his first career 
goal against 19th-ranked 
Muhlenberg, supplying all 
the thump the Blue Jays 
would need in their 1-0 victory. 


he said. 

Making an impact as a 
young player in big time 
games is nothing new for 
Mitsuhashi. As a 
freshman in high 


school, he led De- 
troit Cou nty Day 
School to a_ state 


title, a year in which 
he scored the game- 
winning goal in 
the district finals ! 
against a rival team. 

Soccer was not 
the only sport Mit- 
suhashi excelled at 
in high school, as | 
he was part of the 
team which holds 
his school record in 
the 4x800 meter re- | * 
lay in track. He also mee 
qualified for the f 
state championship ig 
in both his junior 
and senior seasons. 


plans on majoring 
in either Economics, Inter- 
national Studies or a double- 
major of the two, is quick to 
say how he and the other 
freshmen who are seeing 
significant playing time are 
benefitting from the upper- 
classmen’s leadership. 

“The upperclassmen 
have been very nice and 
extremely motivating to us 


gies 
STATISTICS 


Name: Kotaro Mitsuhashi 

Year: Freshman 

Major: Undecided 

Position: Midfielder 

Hometown: Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan 

Achievements: Mitsuhashi 


freshmen,” the Bloomfield 


Hills, MI native said. “We _ 


cific game was fahitastie/“~"allwork*hard, but nobody, 


including the upperclass- 


men, complains about 
playing time.” 
The older leaders in- 


aiaticihs 2 tT 


COURTESY OF VI NGUYEN 
Mitsuhashi, who Mitsuhashi nailed the game-winner for the Blue Jays. 


clude co-captains and se- 
niors Drew Holland and 
Corey Adams, two defen- 
sive stalwarts that have 
been integral parts of the 
Blue Jays’ success over the 
last four years. 

The Jays started off 
the season slowly, drop- 
ping two of their first four 
games, including two in 
a row during a weekend 
tournament at Richard 
Stockton in early Septem- 
ber. But after their second 
1-0 loss in New Jersey, 
head Coach Craig Apple- 
by delivered a demon- 
strative yet motivating 
speech that Mitsuhashi 
believes has turned the 
season around. 

“Coach Appleby’s 
speech after the Richard 
Stockton game has really 
hit us hard,” the six-foot, 
150-pound midfielder said. 
“He told us we need to pick 
it up and start winning 
games, since we are not 
guaranteed a spot in the 
NCAA tournament.” 

Appleby, despite his 
disdain towards his team’s 
slow start, is very optimis- 


“tic about the contributions 


Volleyball stands at 10-4 after taking five 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


The volleyball team 
continues to have a solid 
season, showing off their 
talent and their skillful 
freshmen. The team has 
been having a great season 
while sporting a 
starting lineup 
younger _—_ than 
most of their op- 
ponents. 

Currently 10- 
4, the team could 
potentially best 
the record of the 
2008 squad, who 
finished 20-7. 

Even if they’re 
young, this team 
definitely has the 
potential to get 
there. At the top 
of JHU’s stat line 
is seniot Melissa 


Cole, who has 131 
kills on the sea- 
son. 

She is, fol- 
lowed by two 
other Blue 


Jays who have 

reached more than 100 
hits each, freshmen Ka- 
tie Schwarz and Meagan 
Donohoe, who have 107 
and 102 kills, respective- 
ly. 
: Three other names to 
note are freshmen Megan 
Schwarz, Ellen Rogers and 
Kim Bronson. 

The trio have put up a 
fair number of kills and 
have been worked into 
the rotation throughout 
the season, and will defi- 
nitely continue to contrib- 
ute. 

Rogers and Bronson’ 
have been leading the 
team in blocks, holding a 
strong line at the nets. It 
helps when the pair can 
use their superior height 
to pressure another 
team’s hitters into making 


ae 


mistakes or taking timid 
swings. 

The two front row play- 
ers have stood well above 
their teammates, both 
averaging just under 0.7 
blocks per set. 

Another freshman, 
Mariel Metalios, has led 


Senior outside hitter Melissa Cole (right) is the lone senior on this year's team and leads t 


the team in assists so far 
this season. Metalios, 
along with junior Becky 
Paynter, have churned out 
a few hundred sets so far 
this season, with 279 and 
190 sets respectively. 

Aside from the players 
mentioned, it should go 
without saying that the 
whole team has contribut- 
ed to the success that the 
Lady Jays have seen so far 
this season. 

Assuming that the 
squad continues to refine 
their chemistry and their 
strategy, this team will be 
a force to reckon with for 
years to come, if not by the 
end of this season. 

It would be great to see 
the team take Conference 
and rule it for the next sev- 
eral years. 


What we saw in the last 
week is exactly what we’ve 
come to expect from the 
team since the start of this 


season. 

The team went 2-1 over 
the past seven days, fin- 
ishing out a 
winning 


five-game 
streak before 


dropping a game to non- 
conference opponent Ste- 


. venson. 


Prior to the Steven- 
son game, the Blue Jays 
went down to D.C. to play 
against Gallaudet, win- 
ning 3-1. 

The Jays took the first 
two sets and dropped 
the third before going to 
a fourth set to win. Cole 
passed the 100 kill mark 
during this match, set- 
ting herself well on pace 
to reach around 250 for the 
season if not more. 

The ladies found their 
fifth straight win against 
Muhlenberg on Saturday. 
Hopkins hosted the Mules 
and was largely unop- 
posed for the first two sets 
of the match. 

The third game saw the 


FILE PHOTO 
he Jays in kills. 


of both Mitsuhashi as well 
as other freshmen contrib- 
utors such as Heuler and 
‘keeper Nick Cerrone. 

Heuler was 
named the MVP of 
the Goucher Soccer 
Classic, while Cer- 
rone was awarded 
Centennial Con- 
ference Defensive 
Player of the Week 
honors this past 
week. 

Because of a re- 
cent injury to se- 
nior star Sean Cole- 
| man, Appleby will 
be relying on: un- 
derclassmen such 
as Mitsuhashi to 
pick up the slack. - 

“Fortunately we 
have depth, so we 
have guys with tal- 
ent that can step 
in for Sean in his 
absence,” said Ap- 
pleby who is in his 
fourth year at the helm of 
the Jays after a professional 
stint in Germany. “What 
we will miss is Sean [Cole- 
man’s] experience, but this 
is an opportunity for our 
young guys to start gaining 
that experience.” 

Mitsuhashi and the Blue 
Jays will attempt to con- 
tinue their hot play as they 
take to the road for their 
next four contests. 

° Three of those match- 
ups come against Cen- 
tennial Conference foes 
Gettysburg, Franklin & 
Marshall, and Ursinus, as 
well as one non-conference 
tilt with their rivals from 
the eastern shore, Salis- 
bury. 

Come out and support 
the Jays at their next home 
game during an action 
packed weekend at Home- 
wood Field on October 
15th at 4:00 PM. 

Although Mitsuhashi 
made quite a splash with 
his first collegiate goal, one 
that may seem hard to top, 
it would be hard to believe 
that he won’t have many 
more like it in his career in 
a Blue Jay uniform. 


ol SIX Games 


Mules come within two 


scores at 17-15, but Hop- | 


kins managed to pull away 
for a 25-17 win. 
Several 


players saw 
some good numbers 
throughout the match, 


with players like fresh- 
man Anne Cohen getting 
in to contribute 
12 digs, two as- 
sists and one ace. 
Junior Carolyn 
Mickelson came 
in to split the 
role of setter with 
Metalios, collect- 
ing 15 assists. 
Hopkins © sin- 
gle loss of the 
last six games 
came against the 
Stevenson Mus- 


tangs. 
The Jays 
fought a close 


and hard against 
the Mustangs in 
the first set, los- 
ing 28-26 after ex- 
- changing points 
a few times. It 
was a set that 
Hopkins — spent 
playing catch-up from the 
start. 

After the Mustangs took 
the first set, the second and 
third games came without 
as much trouble. The scores 
went 25-22 and 25-17. 

Due to the high scoring 
nature of the first two sets, 
the Jays still posted good 
numbers despite the final 
outcome, 

The team will be head- 
ing to Frederick to play 
against Hood College in a 
non-conference game to- 
day at 7pm. 

They then travel to 
Swarthmore on Saturday 
to face the Garnet. | 

Expect them to bounce 
back from their loss and 
back onto the court to 
bring home a pair of wins 
for Homewood. 


JHU Women’s soccer 
keeps the ball rollin 


The Lady Jays are 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


Prior to their match-up 
with Centennial Confer- 
ence opponent Muhlen- 
berg on Sautrday, Hopkins 
women's soccer had already 
scored wins over Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, 
Carnegie Mellon, Messiah, 
Drew, Arcadia, Stevenson, 
Washington, and St Mary’s 
(MD) this season, propel- 
ling the Jays to a seven 
game win-streak. Then this 
weekend, Hopkins defeat- 
ed the Mules, 3-0, to extend 
their streak to eight games. 

Already 1-0 in the Cen- 
tennial, the Blue Jays knew 
they had to go all out with 
conference implications 
on the line. They did just 
that, recording their sixth- 
straight shutout. 

Nearly half way into the 
schedule, labeling Hopkins 
as dominant would be an 
understatement. The team 
has not given up a goal in 
542 minutes of regulation 
time, the last coming from 
a game-tying goal from 
Carnegie Mellon in just the 
second match of the season. 

Against Muhlenberg, 
the Lady Jays came out full 
speed, both on offense and 
defense. Sophomore Chris- 
tina Convey, a midfielder/ 
defender from Roslyn Har- 
bor, NY, scored on a goal 
within two minutes of the 
start. 

Convey found prime 
real estate in front of the 
net and took advantage 
of a rebounded pass off a 
Mule defender to put the 
Jays ahead, 1-0. The crack- 
ing shot gave Convey her 
second goal of the season. 

As if going down 1-0 
in the, opening minutes 
wasn't hard enough for the 
Mules, the Blue Jays’ de- 
fense was stifling. Headed 
by seniors Pam Kopfen- 
steiner and Jessica Hnatiuk 
with the battery and junior 
Meredith Maguire in net, 
the Hopkins defense has 
been a force all season. 

The Mules were only 
able to fire off two shots in 
the first half and only one 
of which was anywhere 
close to the goal. The shot 
on goal came with just 
1:54 left on the clock into 
the half but Maguire was 
able to keep the Mules 
scoreless. 

Unhappy with their 
one goal lead, sophomore 
midfielder Pamela Vranis 
kicked her second goal of 
the season just 20 seconds 
into the second half. 

Although fresh- 
man sensation Hannah 
Kronick was not awarded 
an assist in the scorebook, 
she came as close as one 
can get. After a failed 
quick shot attempt, Vra- 
nis was there to finish the 
play, putting the Blue Jays 
up 2-0. 

It didn't take long for 
Kronick to get on the 
scorecard, however. Af- 
ter receiving a pass from 


dominant at 8-0 


across the box by se- 
nior Erica Suter, Kronick 
scored her eighth goal of 
the season. 

Kronick has now scored 
at least one goal in the 
first seven games she has 
played. This type of domi- 
nant play helped the Lady 
Jays outshoot the Mules, 
15-5, and control posses- 
sion for virtually the entire 
game. 

In goal, Maguire played 
all 90 minutes to improve 
her record to 4-0. She need- 
ed just four saves to secure 
her second shutout of the 
season. 

With an assist and 
two goals this past week, 
pushing Hopkins to wins 
over St. Mary’s (MD) and 
Muhlenberg, Kronick 
was awarded Centennial 
Conference Co- Offensive 
Player of the Week hon- 
ors. 

The award marks the 
second time this season 
Kronick has been hon- 
ored, and the third honor 
for Hopkins as a team. 

Just eight games into 
the season, she is now in 
seventh place for Hopkins’ 
freshman scoring record 
with 21 points and tied for 
eighth in goals scored by a 
freshman. 

Another young talent 
that has been a huge part in 
the team’s early success has 
been Vranis, whose brother 
Neil is a kicker on the foot- 
ball team. Vranis feels the 
Jays success can be pinned 
on their ability to put the 
ball in the net at any mo- 
ment from any player. 

“We are able to keep 
the ball's _ possession 
amongst defenders, mid- 
fielders and forwards,” 
said Vranis. “Our scor- 
ing abilities have contrib- 
uted a lot to our success 
as well. It's great to have 
several different people 
scoring. It makes us more 
unpredictable.” 

What's scariest about 
the Jays is that they are 
continuing to improve. 
They are learning from the 
past year as well as past 
games this season to hope- 
fully push them further 
into the postseason when 
the time comes. 

Vranis_ believes the 
team has really improved 
on scoring early since 
last year. This was defi- 
nitely evident in their sec- 
ond minute score against 
Muhlenberg. 

However, the season 
is far from over and the 
Blue Jays are still a long 
way from being a finished 
product. 

“We are looking to im- 
prove on playing consis- 
tently well for 90 minutes 
of every game and not let- 
ting any unforced goals get 
scored on us," said Vranis. 

So be sure to follow 
your Blue Jays as they 
take to the field again 
after a week break at 
Swarthmore College on 
October Ist. 


; YOUNGBIN PARK/PHOTO EDITOR 
Senior Jess Hnatiuk has helped Hopkins’ defense post six straight shtuouts. 


Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Dip You 
Know? 


Women’s tennis sopho- 
more Hailey Hogan be- 
came the first Blue Jay to 
play in the ITA Southeast 
Regional Finals in both 
doubles and singles 


Sepremben 29, 2001 


CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Field Hockey vs. F&M, 4 PM 
W. Soccer vs. F&M, 7 PM 
Volleyball vs. F&M, 7 PM 


Water polo wins two in wild weekend 


Junior Ross Schofield was named CWPA Southern Division playe 


COURTESY OF ANGIE PINILLA 
r of the week after he 


scored 11 goals in three games this weekend. See page B10 for full coverage. 


Held Hockey one of three undefeated in conference play 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
Staff Writer 


The 20th-ranked Hop- 
kins field hockey team 
went 1-1 on the week with 
a 4-0 win over Muhlenberg 
and a 6-0 loss against 17th- 
ranked Christopher New- 
port. The Blue Jays are now 
5-3 overall (2-0 Centenni- 
al),and are one of the three 
teams~in the Centennial 
Conference that remain 
undefeated. 

The Jays are tied for 
second place in the confer- 
ence with Haverford (also 
2-0), and are behind the 
3-0 Diplomats of Franklin 
& Marshall. 

Centennial Conference 
field hockey was shaken 
up on Saturday when first 
place Franklin & Marshall 
defeated the previously 
undefeated and seven-time 
conference champion Ur- 
sinus by a rousing score of 
5-1. 

It was the first loss for 
Ursinus during the 2011 
season, and their first Cen- 
tennial conference regular 
season loss since October 
6, 2007. Ursinus has been 
undefeated in conference 
play each of the last three 
seasons. 

The loss puts each of 


INSIDE 


NFL Week Four: 
Surprises Abound 


Three weeks into the 
2011 NFL season, some 
usual suspects are floun- 
dering while the Bills and 
Lions have jumped to 3-0 
starts. Jared Frydman gets 
you up-to-date. Page B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Kotaro Mitsuhashi 


Men’s soccer freshman 
midfielder Kotaro Mitsu- 
hashi scored his first ca- 
reer goal to lead the Blue 
Jays over 19th-ranked 
Muhlenberg this week- 
end, 1-0. Page B11 ‘ 


Women’s Soccer: 
Remain Undefeated 
The Lady Jays contin- 


the top four conference 
teams — Franklin & Mar- 
shall, Haverford, Ursi- 
nus, and Hopkins — in 
play for the regular sea- 


son. 

Henderson sent a 
ball down the field from 
around midfield, and Kel- 
lett was there to take the 


the Christopher Newport 
Captains at Captains field. 


Last year, the Blue Jays up- | 


set the then fifth-ranked 


Captains, 3-2, at Home- | 


son championship and_ goalkeeper by surprise wood Field. 
the opportunity to host and get the goal. However, history did 
the Cen- not re- 
tennial peat itself 
Confer- for the 
ence tour- second 
nament.- time,..this 
“It is an weekend, 
exciting as the | 
opportu- Blue Jays 
nity for struggled. 
us,” said EW oe 
senior for- played re- 
ward Car- ally hard, | 
ly Bianco, we just 
whose couldn’t 
younger put it to- 
Sers:tyecre gether,” 
AD e In eny.y FILEPHOTO said Bahn- 
plays for Senior Olivia Ross has played well off the bench for the Lady Jays this year. eman. 
Franklin Chris- 


& Marshall. “We can take 
advantage of this.” 

Before looking towards 
future games, though, the 
Blue Jays had to focus on 
the two games in front of 
them: Muhlenberg and 
Christopher Newport. 

While Muhlenberg has 
a weaker record than the 
Blue Jays, the Lady Jays 
could not write off the 
Mules. In 2008 and 2009, 
Muhlenberg had _ upset 
the Blue Jays 1-0 in over- 
time. 

“We were determined 
to not have history repeat 
itself,” said senior mid- 
fielder Ali Bahneman. 

The Blue Jays did just 
that, dominating play and 
scoring three goals in the 
first half. Junior forward 
Meghan Kellett opened 
up scoring nearly 17 min- 
utes into the game off of a 
long ball from sophomore 
midfielder Sarah Hender- 


Hopkins 4, 
Muhlenberg 0 


Hopkins 27, 
Muhlenberg 17 


Senior forward Kelly 
Schwarz put home Hop- 
kins’ second goal, scor- 
ing her first goal of the 
season when she tipped a 
pass from Bahneman into 
the back of the net. Bah- 
neman received the ball 


from junior midfielder 
Liane Teiller on a corner 
play. 


Junior forward Maggie 
Phillips, the conference 
leader in goals per game, 
scored the last two goals 
to round out the scoring. 
Phillips scored a goal in 
each half and now leads 
the team in goals scored 
with eight. 

Hopkins outshot 
Muhlenberg 25-2 and the 
Hopkins goalkeepers were 
not forced to make a save. 
Hopkins also led the Mules 
in corners, 7-3. 

On Sunday, the Blue 
Jays then travelled to 
Newport News, VA to play 


THOphingd sere cate 
Muhlenberg dO 


topher Newport jumped 
out ahead by two goals in 
the first ten minutes of the 
first half and never looked 
back. The Captains outshot 
the Blue Jays, 18-7, and led 
in corners, 15-7. 

Christopher Newport 
capped off their scoring 
with 1:25 left in the game, 
when Hilary St. Mary 
scored the team’s sixth 
goal. With that, the game 
concluded as a 6-0 loss. 

Kim Stein had nine 
saves for Hopkins while 
the Christopher New- 
port goalies combined for 
three saves. 

“It was a disappointing 
end to the week,” said se- 
nior forward Annie Shepa- 
rd, “but we learned a lot 
and are optimistic about 
conference play.” 

The Blue Jays return to 
conference action on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 1, when they 
travel to Swarthmore. 


Mahey fills big shoes 
as football halts Mules 


By ERICK SUN 
Staff Writer 


Regardless of who lines 
up under center for the 
Hopkins football team, the 
Blue Jay’s offense just keeps 
rolling. Under senior quar- 
terback Hewitt Tomlin, the 
Centennial Conference 
leader with a_ sparkling 
160.8 quarterback rating 
and 257.7 yards per game, 
Hopkins had amassed a to- 
tal of 142 points and 1,521 
yards of offense on their 
way to a 3-0 record. 

However, against 
Muhlenberg, the senior 
was forced to sit this week 
due to injury, putting 
sophomore Robbie Matey 
in the spotlight for his first 
start of the season. 

Despite seeing limited 
time in the previous three 
games, the team knew 
they could rely on Matey, 
a fact echoed by sopho- 
more defensive lineman 
Joe DiTrolio. 

"We all had complete 
faith in Robbie and _ his 


| ability to lead our offense," 


Ditrolo said. "It was no sur- 
prise to us that he stepped 
up in a huge way and made 
the key passes that helped 
lead us to another win. 
"Our coaches did not re- 
ally alter our team’s philos- 
ophy going into the game. 
Our coaches came up with 


| a plan at the beginning of 
| the week and as long as 


we executed that plan we 


knew..that-we would get. 


= 


' the job done.” — 


Both teams started out 
slowly as a result of excel- 


| lent defensive play, com- 
| bining for nine punts in 


the first half as the Jays led 
the way 7-3. 

The scoring quickly 
picked up after halftime 
with a 66-yard touch- 
down pass from Mules 
quarterback Dan Deighan 
to Marcus Toomy just 
two minutes in the third 
quarter. 

At that point, Hopkins 
faced perhaps their most 
difficult moment of the 
2011 season. Down late 
in the game with a new 
quarterback off a shaky 
first half, the Blue Jays and 
Matey could have easily 
lost focus and begun look- 
ing towards next week in 
hopes of the return of their 
star senior. 

Instead, the young 
leader found his stride 
and went 3-3 on the very 
next drive to lead his of- 
fense on a 67-yard touch- 
down drive, capped off by 


junior Scott Barletta’s one- 
yard touchdown run. 

“ Soon after, Hopkins 
would take the lead for 
good, getting up by as 
many as 17 points from a 
passing touchdown from 
Matey to fellow sopho- 
more Daniel Wodicka in 
the third and a rushing 
score from junior Jonathan 
Rigaud in the fourth. 

For the day, Matey fin- 
ished 25-for-31 for 251 
yards and one touchdown. 
Other impressive perform- 
ers from the day were run- 
ning back Rigaud with 71 
yards and a touchdown, 
junior reciever Scott Cre- 
mens with eight receptions 
for 90 yards, and sopho- 
more punter Richie Car- 
bone who had a busy day 
with seven punts, his lon- 
gest reaching 50 yards. 

The excellent offensive 
performance was matched 
by a rabid Hopkins defense. 
Aside from the 66-yard 
touchdown to open the 
third quarter, the defense 
harassed Mules’ quarter- 
back Deighan all day into 
three interceptions and just 
208 passing yards. 

On the ground, the boys 
in Black and Blue man- 
handled the Muhlenberg 
runners into a measly 2.2 
yards per carry over the 
game and not a single look 
at the end zone. 

Although Hopkins fans 
should expect their regu- 
lar starter Tomlin to re- 
turn to action next week, 
they care ste ee eee 
that the team has the 
depth and focus to sustain 
their success with or with- 
out the Tennessean. 

All told, the Blue Jays 
now stand at 4-0, first in 
the Centennial Conference, 
and will certainly improve 
on their 23rd place national 
ranking. Despite their hot 
start, however, this Hop- 
kins team understands the 
season is still young. 

“Our team’s philosophy 
is that we take this season 
one game at a time," DiTro- 
lo said. "4-0 is a great start, 
but it doesn’t guarantee us 
anything in terms of a con- 
ference championship or a 
postseason bid.” 

That attitude will surely 
pay dividends down the 
road, beginning with con- 
ference rival Juniata next 
Saturday afternoon in 


Huntingdon, PA. Be sure to 
follow the Blue Jays there 
and the rest of the season 
in their journey for anoth- 
er Centennial Conference 
Championship. 


ued their impressive start 
to their season, rolling over 
Muhlenberg on Saturday, 
3-0. Hopkins is now 8-0 and 
has recorded six straight 
shutouts. Page B10 


Hopkins 3, 
Muhlenberg 0 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTO EDITOR 
Senior defensive back Sam Eagleson has helped Hopkins to a 4-0 start. 


